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TOUGH JOB...TOUGH TRUCK 
And Rugged Internationals Have What It Takes 


Timber equivalent to 48 billion— 
48,000,000,000 —feet of lumber! That’s a 
typical one-year crop from America’s vast 
commercial forests. That’s 370 board-feet 
for every man, woman, and child. 


Yes, America is fortunate in its forests— 
fortunate in its wood resources for indus- 
try, agriculture, commerce and housing. 


America is fortunate, too, in the men 
who harvest the forest crop—men of reso- 


lute endurance, stout of arm and steady 
of eye. 


And working with these men every- 
where are powerful International Trucks 
that haul giant logs on steep grades over 


rough roads, to rivers, railroads and 
sawmills, 


Rugged Internationals of the timber 


trails deliver from three-quarters to all 
their engine power practically every work- 
ing hour—with the stamina, economy and 
ease of operation that have made Inter- 
national Trucks predominant throughout 
the heavy-duty field. 


In the last fourteen years civilian users 
have purchased more heavy-duty Interna- 
tional Trucks than any other make. 


Heavy-duty Internationals are one part 
of the complete International Line—that 
provides the right truck of the right size 
for every job. 


And back of all Internationals are 
service facilities to match—a network of 
International Truck Dealers—a system of 
International Truck Branches that form 
the nation’s largest company-owned truck 
service organization. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY. 
180 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


LISTEN TO 
“HARVEST OF STARS” 
EVERY SUNDAY! NBC NETWORK 
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N THE SLOT, 
iT PLAYS 


One of the sensational developments from the 
Philco laboratories for 1946 is this single record 
radio-phonogtaph with the amazing Automatic 
Record Player. All you do is put any size record 
in the slot and close the door. The record starts, 
the music plays, the record stops when it’s finished 

. all automatically! Thanks to Philco, there’s no 
more fussing with lids, controls, tone arms or nee- 
dles. It’s brand new ... and only Philco has it! 


PHILCO 1201 has a powerful, fine performing radio, 
superb tone from radio and records, distinctive cabinet. 


New Developments... for the Greater 
Enjoyment of Radio and Recorded Music 


The sensational new Philco Dynamic Reproducer 
brings you the professional standards of record 
reproduction formerly heard only from the best 
broadcasting studios. Advanced-FM, invented and 
developed by Philco, revolutionizes all former ideas 
of FM reception in noise reduction, tone fidelity. 
Yes, Philco for 1946 fulfills the promise of 12 
straight years of radio leadership. 


PHILCO 1213 RADIO- PHONOGRAPH. Latest Philco devel- 
opments housed in authentic Chippendale cabinet. 
‘ 


PHILCO 
Cyfemeus for Ghabty the] fold (et 


TUNE IN: The Radio Hall of Fame, Sundays, 6 P.M., 
EST; Don McNeill and the Breakfast Club, Monday 
through Friday, 9:45 A.M., EST; ABC (Blue) Network. 
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-.-- HOW TRAILERS STOCK STORES 
AND STEP UP HOME DELIVERIES! 


F YOU buy Junior a bed, Mother a rug or make any 

sizeable household purchase at one of the 4 Mont- 

gomery Ward stores in the Detroit area, your goods 
are delivered in a Fruehauf Trailer. 


A fleet of 40 Fruehaufs* works constantly to keep 
goods flowing to warehouse . . . to stores . . . and to 
homes within a radius of 70 miles. The larger Trailers 
haul merchandise to warehouses and keep retail dis- 
plays well filled. Usually you’ll find one or more of 
these Vans parked at store docks being unloaded. A 
like number are at the warehouses for loading. 


Trucks are never idle. As rapidly as a Trailer is 
loaded, a truck is coupled and off it goes to the store 
where the Trailer is “spotted”. The truck is then de- 
tached, coupled to an empty Trailer and returns. 


In addition, the Trailers handle 
home deliveries. Each evening, the 
day’s sales are loaded into the 
Trailers at the warehouse. When 
the drivers arrive in the morning, 
there’s no waiting for loading. They 
leave immediately. 


Safety awards won by 
the drivers in the 
J. E. Bejin Fleet. 


% DO TRUCK OPERATORS PAY FOR THE USE OF THE HIGHWAYS? -* 
% Commercial vehicle operators not only pay their share for road * 





§ building and int but overpay yearly from $5 each 
for small farm trucks up to $287 each for truck-trailers of over x‘ 
5-ton capacity. Reports show that from 1925 to 1943 almost 2 

* billion dollars has been taken from highway tax funds and oo 

% used for other purposes. os 






ERUEHAUE TRAILERS 





















































Up narrow streets and village lanes these double- 
jointed Vans are maneuvered with ease. The drivers 
will tell you they turn in the same radius as the short 
trucks which pull them. 


J. E. Bejin, owner of the fleet, states, ““To maintain 
the kind of service Wards demand, we couldn’t handle 
the job as well with anything but Fruehauf Trailers.” 

Should you have a hauling problem—either local or 
long distance—the nearest Fruehauf man will acquaint 
you with the Trailer story. It’s most probable his 
advice will save money for you. 


*Owned and operated by J. E. Bejin Cartage Company. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., @ DETROIT 32 


8 Factories—60 Factory Service Branches 
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Articles “Are Veterans Getting a Square Deal from Busi- 
ness, Unions?”....... Forbes Survey Bureau 
2 The Boss Is On Their Side...... J. K. Arthur 
: “My Biggest Mistake”—Herbert Eisenhart 
Roy Rutherford 
Music While You Think....Doron K. Antrim 
Opportunities in Electric Appliances 
The Editors 
Hawaii’s Prospects Dazzle...... Riley H. Allen 
Pattern Industry Analyzed...... V. H. Mardfin 
Forecasts ’ 
Washington Preview.............. Gene Robb 
Pe Mapinese Pipeline. ..... 5... 6. 0.cccclcc 
Business Forecast............. M. S. Rukeyser 
Stock Market Outlook........ Harry D. Comer 
Investment Pointers...... Joseph D. Goodman 
Features ° 
sae Fact and Comment.............. The Editors 


America Through Foreign Eyes 
Behind the Labor Scene 
New Ideas 


Business Information 
Useful Booklets 


Investors League 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


Cover design: Bert Kirchheimer 
Photo: Ewing Galloway 
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NEW TREND IN BANKING 


Next issue we take you behind the impos- 
ing facades of the nation’s banks to bring 
you the inside story of a new trend in Amer- 
ican banking practices. 

Authored by William Hurd Hillyer, a 
former bank vice-president and now a regu- 
lar Contributing Editor to Forses, the story 
is packed with practical pointers that will 
enable the professional or salaried worker, 
as well as the small and large business man, 
to take advantage of newly installed bank 
methods and procedures. 

The title: “You anp Your Bank.” Watch 
for it. 


















MOVIES FOR MANAGEMENT 


Also featured in our March 1 issue is 
J. H. MecNabb’s story of the big role now 
being played by motion pictures in Ameri- 
ca’s factories. No longer merely a medium 
for entertainment, movies are rapidly be- 
coming an important factor in the nation’s 
productive, selling and distributive tech- 
niques. 

For example, they can be used to train 
your workers and boost morale, to sell your 
products, even to educate your customers. 
In fact, their potential applications are prac- 
tically limitless. 

Written by a man who, as president of 
Bell & Howell Co., has long been a leader 
in the film and camera field, the story car- 
ries a host of hints on the use of movies in 
your plant, in your business. 

“Industry Goes to the Movies” is the title 
of this informative story, and your ticket of 
admission is simply a copy of the March 1 
issue of ForBEs. 

























COAST-TO-COAST REPORT 






Are you interested in learning the latest, 
most important trends and developments in 
U. S. business? Would you like to be kept 
posted as to which areas of the country are 
heading for a boom, which riding for a fall? 
Do you want to know what industries offer 
the most promise, where the biggest oppor- 
tunities lie? 

If so, you won’t want to miss “THE Na- 
tion Reports,” in our March 1 issue. A 
detailed and comprehensive round-up of 
business developments all over the country, 
this every-month new Forses service feature 
is brought to you by special Fores editors 
throughout the country. Sifted carefully to 
ascertain those developments of real, prac- 
tical value, it’s written in concise, capsule 
form, presenting the facts briefly—and inter- 
preting them—to business readers who want 
to know what’s going on but don’t want to 
take all day to dig it out. 















OPPORTUNITY! 


Our Opportunities department next issue 
surveys a business offering highly attractive 
profit potentialities in return for a cash in- 
vestment under $500—and a minimum of 
technical knowledge. Watch for “Oppor- 
TUNITIES IN PHOTOCOPYING.” 











=> Like screen stars, radio entertainers and other celebrities in the “public eye’’, 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad also receives its share of fan mail. 


From all parts of the country these letters arrive at B&O headquarters, bringing 
commendation from the many people who have especially enjoyed B&O service. 


The letters cover a variety of subjects ... but receiving the foremost atten- 
tion is the courtesy given by B&O men and women. Here are a few excerpts 
from letters recently received: 


... the dining car steward and the waiters were so unusually efficient and 
courteous.” 


*...and B&O employes leave me with the feeling that they’re courteous 
because they want to be—not because they have to be.” 


“... the B&O ticket agent was so very helpful and courteous in arranging 
reservations for our hurried trip.” 


*..mever before have I received travel information so completely and 
courteously.” 


**] wish to report the very courteous attention I received from your conductor. 
This sort of service should make the B&O even more popular.” 


We of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad are very appreciative of these “fan” 
letters. They give us real encouragement to strive even harder in rendering a 
friendly, personal service that adds an extra measure of pleasure to your travel. 





BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
The £10 01 the llley tb o/ 








2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Production and more production is the 
best antidote for inflation. 


Be patient, and save; withhold un. 
necessary spending. 


Hoarding merchandise for higher 
prices is deplorable. | | 


Soaring stock market prices are the 
result, not the cause, of inflation. 


Prediction: Strikes will wane. 


Both management and labor want to 
forestall drastic control legislation. 


But sentiment in Congress is strong 
for curbing Petrillo and other would- 
be private tax-leviers. 


If we could only reduce our Federal 
army of tax-eaters as rapidly as our 
armed forces! 


“Farmers Go On Strike Against 
Strikes.” What if all consumers should 
go on strike? 


Little prospect of tax reductions this 
year. Too many uncertainties regard- 


ing incomes, profits. ' 


Black markets are a black cloud on the 
business horizon. 


“Jet Plane Sets New Transcontinental 
Speed Record.” Aviation marches on! 


One assured building boom: airports. 


Vast road-building should help to pave 
the way to adequate employment. 


Travel to Latin-America—and Europe 
—is itching to start. 


Mexico is becoming a popular mecca. 


Every married man’s first savings 
should be invested in life insurance. 


A savings bank account and a home 
should follow. 


A television boom is within sight. 


No man _liveth—successfully—unto 
himself. No nation, either. 











Industrial. Tractor... 











Y4-Ton Pick-up Truck... \ 4/77 Lhe hersatile Veticle 


Personnel Carrier... Wi; My: rs? 
Mobile Power Unit... yon e ep 


You will get more work out of the Universal “Jeep” 
than any motor vehicle you ever owned—more hours 
work per day, more days per year. That makes a 
“Jeep” a paying investment. 

You will use it as a tractor to tow trailers in the 
plant or on the highway. When you need a pick-up 
truck, your “Jeep” is ready for the job. Put in extra 
passenger seats, and your “Jeep” is a runabout. With a 


power take-off mounted at front or rear, the “Jeep” is 
a mobile power unit that takes the power to the job. 
The “Jeep,” powered by the world-famous 60 h.p. 
Willys “Jeep” Engine, gives you operating range to 
meet every need. It has selective 2- and 4-wheel drive; 
6 speeds forward,,2 reverse; speeds of 2 to 60 m.p.h. 
See the “Jeep” now at Willys dealers. 
Willys-Overland Motors, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


THE “JEEP” POWER TAKE-OFF will USED AS A TRUCK, che “Jeep” de: THE 4-WHEEL DRIVE “Jeep” takes you 


operate a generator for arc welding, livers its load unfailin 
compressors and other equipment. roads, bad roads or no road, 
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— good cross-country, up steep grades, 


places a conventional car cannot go. 

















First state to Adopt a 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


Charter 


Lnprana LEADS the way to management- 
labor agreement! Because both industry and labor 
in Indiana are represented by men striving toward 
equitable working conditions . . . because they 
have sought to resolve their differences . . . and 
because they have succeeded to a noteworthy de- 
gree .. . Indiana offers YOU the kind of labor 
conditions you’ve been looking for! 

Indiana laws are fair to BOTH labor and man- 
agement. Hoosier industry and labor have a 
charter by which they abide. Come to Indiana for 
stability and progress! 


Indiana 


Your LOGICAL Industrial Location 





INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


STATE HOUSE - INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA - DEPT. F-3 
8 











READERS SAY 


WARNING 


Your editorial, “A Stern Warning to Man. 
agements” [Jan. 15] is most timely. You 
are to be congratulated upon your fearless 
approach to the problem. 

Too few employers, large and small, have 
a clear conception of the problems involved 
with respect to labor relations and by-pass 
entirely the equation of human relations, 
This suggests an arduous task of education 
upon the part of all interested services to 
convince management that its relationships 
with its stockholders as well as the public 
in general must be upon a broader scale, 
based upon the facts involved in a specific 
issue, an overall program, and not as may 
be reflected in the balance sheet alone.— 
D. V. Strecer, D. V. Steger & Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


SUGGESTION 


I am a cattleman and would like to ask 
why no one seems to hit on the -idea of en- 
couraging some of the restless workers to 
acquire a tract of land, where they can not 
only find plenty of work but also raise 
enough surplus food to furnish some of the 
very things they seem to think are being 
denied them? 

Why not tell Uncle Sam to trade some of 
his vast land holdings for some of the out- 
standing Government bonds, and thus kill 
three birds with one stone: (1) reduce un- 
employment; (2) increase production, and 
(3) reduce the public debt?—Jonn E. 
Rosert, North Hollywood, Calif. 


DISAGREES 


Your magazine is no doubt excellent read- 
ing. I’m sure Wall Street recommends it 
highly. Personally, I think it stinks. Some- 


how I seem to belong to the wrong class of ; 


people. . . . I have never belonged to a labor 
union; I don’t suppose I ever shall, but if I 
were eligible, after reading your magazine, 
I’m tempted. 

This letter gives you notice I do not want 
your magazine in my homé.—Rosert E. 
Hatiapay, Provo, Utah. 


AGREES 


Occasionally I read in this column a letter 
written by someone who is unable to take 
the straightforwardness of your magazine. 
Usually these writers ask that their subscrip- 
tion be stopped. I wonder if any of these 
gentlemen would care to give the remainder 
of their subscription to an ex-GI who thor- 
oughly enjoys your magazine from cover to 
cover?—Harotp A. SHarpe, Jr., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Reader Halladay’s subscription has been 
transferred to ex-Gl Sharpe.—En1tor. 


TOPS 


Would like to pass on to Joseph D. Good- 


man my opinion that he is “tops” in stock 
market advice and suggestions. He has built 
up a big following in Atlanta. I also like 
Harry Comer’s comments very much.—Har- 
ovp T. Hacan, Atlanta, Ga. 
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cee Remember ¢ ¢ ¢ when you were a kid 


. and the fish were biting in the creek down by the 
old mill? You wanted bait and you left “no stone 
unturned” to find it. 

During World War II, the Norfolk and Western 
Railway left no stone unturned to move its full quota 
of fighting forces and materials of war. Now that the 
war is over, the railroad is leaving no stone unturned 
to justify your preference for the N. & W.'s Precision 
Transportation. 

Many improvements are under way. We are work- 
ing on the development of new-type coal burning 
locomotives, employing revolutionary principles of 
power. Freight and passenger equipment is being 
improved. Schedules are being speeded up. Cen- 
tralized Traffic Control is being expanded to ex- 
pedite the movement of traffic and increase safety. A 
new merchandise pier—one of the largest and most 
modern ever built—is being constructed at the 
N. & W.’s ocean terminal at the great port of Nor- 
folk, Va. 

All of these additions and betterments are under 
way. Even so, the Norfolk and Western is ready and 
equipped today to move your traffic, for the N. & W. 
has expended approximately $90,000,000 since the 
fall of 1939 for improvement and expansion of its 
facilities. 

Seventy-five per cent of the railroad's freight and 
passenger traffic is moved by modern locomotives 
less than ten years old, or locomotives that have been 
completely modernized. Track is maintained at a high 
state of excellence—solid and strong. Terminals and 
yard facilities are modern and extensive. Manpower 
is efficient and experienced. 

In short, there has been no let-up on the N. & W. 
since Victory... service will continue to be im- 
proved ... and to this end, we will leave no stone 
unturned. 


RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTA Tiggiie 


we 


Norfolk and Western trains connect the Midwest ne the 

Virginia seacoast and the North and South. N. & W. representa- 

tives are located in most of the principal cities of the country 
They are at your service. Call or write the nearest one to you. 
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ONY worked in a shoe factory and 
liked it pretty well. 


He came home one day and 
saw his landlady climbing a ladder to do some paint- 
ing. Big hearted Tony grabbed the brush, climbed the 
ladder, did the painting. He liked painting a lot. 


“From then on I just painted my way,” says 
Tony. He painted buggies and barns, houses and 
furniture, inside and out. Hired painters to help. 
Business boomed. Then IT happened. 


IT happened when Tony bought a second- 
hand car, painted it up, 
ae 4 sold it quick. Bought 
IN _ ““~~. another, sold it. Still 
=e another and sold that, 
too. Tony was 
painting his way like 
nobody's business. 
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Tony outgrew one sales lot after another. When 
the Dodge people talked to Tony about being their 
dealer, Tony said, “Sure, Dodge is the best car I 
ever painted.” He acquired a building, equipment 
and an organization and sold a thousand cars the 
first year in business. 


BUYING 

















When the war 
came he was doing $3,000,000 of business a year. 
During the war Tony’s shops were busy full time 
taking care of people who wanted “Tony’s touch” 
for their aging war-time cars. 


Tony is all set for the future. “I’m still sitting 
on top of the ladder,” says Tony. “I’ve got the best 
new and used car business in the world. Those new 
Dodge and Plymouth cars are not | 


only great cars—they’re the best oc TSO) 


paint jobs I’ve ever seen. | | ’ 
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NOTE: 
This is another typical story 
of individual initiative and 
enterprise, taken from the rec- 
ords of the Chrysler Corporation. 








CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
PLYMOUTH x DODGE x DESOTO 
CHRYSLER x DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


REMEMBER THURSDAY NIGHT! The Music of Andre Kostelanetz and 
the musical world’s most popular stars— Thursday, CBS, 9 P. M., E.S.T. 
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INFLATION is moving rapidly to the center of the national stage as the biggest bugaboo in 
the Washington outlook. Price-boosting forces are running so far and so strongly ahead 
of the few deflationary elements in today's economy that it will take many months (some 





say two years) to bring them in balance, to achieve some measure of price-wage stability. 
The psychology of inflation is in the air— 


(1) No one in the Administration is advancing any method or program to HALT inflation. 
Even Chester Bowles, with his thumb in the dike, never expected to do more than RETARD 
it. 


(2) Scores of quantity items—from white shirts to yellow corn—are being added to 
the list of those withheld from the market in anticipation of the break in OPA price 
ceilings, about a 10% break-through the official line for "CONTROLLING" (not preventing) 
inflation. 


(3) Steps characterized as anti-inflationary are BOOMERANGING, e.g., the stock- 
buying wave that was precipitated in part by the new no-margin, 100%-cash purchase re- 
quirement. Intended "storm warnings" are having price-raising effects. 





(4) GOP is lining up fairly firmly against extending OPA beyond June 30. The Republi- 
can theory is that only vastly expanded production (which is impeded by OPA) can beat 
inflation. So they'll BLAME inflation on OPA—but that doesn't stop it. 





(5) Backstage in Washington is recognition that current wage boosts of 15-18% are 
tke unions’ price for going back to work now, that a fresh wave of labor unrest is coming 
in 4-to-5 months when workers find the higher plateau of prices has added another 5%-or- 
so to the HCL. That means more inflation trouble AHEAD. 





Runaway brand of inflation, however, is NOT now in sight. Present variety is similar in 
result to that which followed World War I and took two years to run its course. Today, 
however, post-war commodity shortages are greater, cash-on-hand much larger. Also, while 
Gov't. has many more controls to cope with inflation than then, and Labor has more power, 
the actual practices of both are pro-inflation so far. 








POLITICAL twists and turns: CIO and GOP are joined in smearing Tru-men Pauley and Allen 
on account of their business connections, and in waging war on Army-Navy brass. ... 
Labor's line calls for attributing U. S. "mismanagement" to Truman's corps of business 
advisers, to his junking of FDR's left-wing brain trust. .. . Look for John L. Lewis to 
try to bring AFL into the Republican camp—for a price—before '48, partly because he 
thinks it will be the winning side. 





Republicans are more-and-more optimistic about November elections, need only to con- 
tinue the same "off year" gains they got in non-presidential years of '38 and '42 to or- 
ganize the House next January; switch of 30 out of the 435 seats will do it. ... It's 
always denied but there is a stop-Stassen movement under way; with whom or what is still 
under cover. . . . Some Democrats are saying quietly that Truman will (Continued on page 13) 
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AVIATION A major hope of the industry is that mounting research costs may be offset 


by more liberal aircraft patent legislation, plus large-scale government 
contracts. . . . Don't expect the adoption of any radically different transport designs 
for about five years. New liners coming into service now represent the past five years’ 
research. . . . Watch for resumption of blimp experiments during the Summer, primarily 
to promote the establishment of trans-oceanic service by full-size rigid airships. 
- « « Looking forward to a seven-fold increase in passenger capacity, airline operators 
are becoming concerned about present overcrowding of air terminal facilities, a condi- 


tion over which they have no control. A scientific study of such facilities is now being 
planned. 


CHEMICALS Rising costs may jeopardize large-scale plant expansion, particularly thoss 


for new construction and equipment. Recent reports had indicated an expen- 
diture of some $200,000,000 during the next three years. Over-all picture remains bright, 
however, with a high level of domestic and foreign demand assured for the next few years. 


Immediate demand outlook is clouded by strikes in other industries which, if continued, 
will reduce consumption of chemicals. 


AUTOMOTIVE Encouraging: a step towards assuring company "security" is seen in the 
UAW pledge to Chrysler that worker productivity will return to pre-war 
levels, and that there would be co-operation in preventing wildcat strikes. .. . Ab- 
sorption of work previously done in independent parts plants by vehicle manufacturers 
may be one result of union attempts to prevent restoration of wage differentials among 
auto parts manufacturers. .. . Adaptation of plane design technique to automobiles 
would pay off in weight reduction, improved utilization of materials, say engineers. 


« « « On the horizon: a rear-engine passenger car offering big-car comfort with small- 
car economy-—if public demand warrants it. 





GAS Manufacturers of appliances don't expect to produce in quantities enough to meet 


esséntial requirements during the first half of the year. If labor and material 
shortages do not worsen in the next few months, however, full production can be expected 
by the year's end. . . . Increased acceptance of gas as a fuel is necessitating doubling, 


even tripling, of production facilities. Keenest competition in the next few years will 
be met in the field of domestic cooking. 


MINERALS Wartime demands for domestic minerals and the need for maintaining a self- 

sufficiency in all strategic and essential minerals have revealed that the 
depletion of many of our important minerals is rapidly approaching the critical stage. 
- - « Of the three major classes of mineral products—metals, fuels and other nonmetals 
—only metals showed an over-all decline in value of output during 1945. This was due 
chiefly to reduction in demand, especially for steel, labor shortages at the mines, de- 
pleted ore reserves and, in some cases, inadequate price incentives. 





ELECTRICITY Electrical manufacturers will have to adjust themselves from a wartime peak 


of $9,000,000,000 to an expected peacetime output of half that level. 
Meantime, unless current labor disputes are quickly settled, this estimate will soon 


have to be lowered. . . . A primary contribution to production difficulties has been the 
12 
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treconversion® of manpower to normal peace- 
time efficiency. For instance, although 
one company's production schedule had been 
pet up to the time of the strike, production 
yas 40% below pre-war output. .. . Predic- 
tion: Summer will come and go before appli- 
ances are available in any quantity. 


SAVINGS Over $2,000,000,000 was deposit- 
ed in mutual savings banks last 
year—the greatest increase in deposits 
for a Single year in 150 years of operation. 
Records were established all along the 
line, both for total deposits as well as 
number of depositors. Ratio of surplus to 
deposits for all banks now totals 10.6%. 
(Continued limited investment possibili- 
ties, however, were reflected in an average 
interest rate of 1.68% paid on deposits. 
SURPLUS PROPERTY Biggest merchandising 
job in history—that's 
vhat is facing the Surplus Property Admin- 
istration, which now has on hand surplus 
property valued at over $10,000,000,000. 
(ne example: government-owned machine 
tools worth $300,000,000 are now available. 
In addition, it's expected that by mid- 
1947 there will be another $1,500,000,000 
vorth ready for disposal. 
INSURANCE Life insurance policy loans 
have increased 50% since V-J 
Day, but are still 75% below pre-war levels. 
The past few years have seen a sharp con- 
traction of outstanding policy loans. 
Related to total policy reserves from 
which loans can be made, the present ratio 
is 5%, as compared with a pre-war rate of 
13%. Average net cost of ordinary life in- 
surance for the current year will show 
little change from 1945. 
CONSTRUCTION While the present volume of 
construction materials is 
wholly inadequate to meet demands, a slight 
improvement is noted in some materials. 
Also, the Government's price incentives 
to production are beginning to have effect. 
However, a continuation of the steel strike 
vill snuff out this stimulus... . How great 
is the housing shortage? One group of 
building material manufacturers says that 
850,000 new dwelling units are needed this 
year to meet urgent, immediate demands. 
The way things stand, existing bottlenecks 
vill make it difficult to reach the 450,000 
Construction figure predicted last Fall 
by this same organization. 
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Washington Preview 


(Continued from page 11) 


be too old in '48, may be paving a way for 
Strategic retreat because he'd prefer not 
to run. Party considerations will be con- 
trolling; HST remains by far the strongest 
(and is one of the few) "common denomina- 
tors" of this New Deal-Dixie combination. 





HOUSING—Wyatt's 1,000,000-a-year plan is 
only a goal figure. . . . Discount it by 
about one-half over next 12 months. ... 
Biggest bottleneck is plumbing—partly 
fixtures, mostly plumbers. .. . Another is 
green lumber. .. . Prospect today is that 
conversions will add more units than new 
building in '46. .. . Real estate ceilings 
are improbable now; subsidies are being 
pushed as amore "realistic" answer... . 
Vets will get some preference on under- 
$10,000 dwellings. 


SURPLUSES—Another delay in disposal fol- 
lows Symington's transfer off the hot seat 
of Gov't. Administrator. .. . But when 
Lt. Gen. Gregory starts using czar powers 
over policy and sales Mar. 25, fast action 
is promised. ... Ex=-QM Gregory knows how 
to pry the surpluses out of Army-Navy 
hoards, will go in for "merchandising" a 
steady flow of saleable goods via regional 
offices of new War Assets Administration 
(semi-independent of RFC)... . Vets have 
high hopes under new set-up, predict pass- 
age of Maybank-O'Mahoney bill that will 
let them buy for personal use and rate them 
second only to Federal Government. 





SMALL BUSINESS—Before trying profit- 
sharing as a way to solve wage problems, 
careful study of Wage-Hour Act is recom- 
mended. . . . Underpayment suits by unions 
or employees are a threat unless bonus is an 
absolute addition to regular wage rate 
plus overtime. 








- FOOD SUBSIDIES—Don't expect an early end 





to subsidies on most meats, dairy products, 
bakery goods or sugar. . . . Truman will 
get his way with Congress on this by point- 
ing out that end of subsidies would add 

8¢ per $1 on low-income family market 


Kes Webbe 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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is Helping to Bring Stars to Your Living Room 


You'll think your favorite artist is step- 
ping right out of the cabinet and into your 
living room ... when you hear the lifelike 
tones of your new radio. 

And helping capture all the thrill of 
their voices is your Unseen Friend — 
NICKEL. 

For the heart of the sound reproducer 
is the magnet in the speaker—a perma- 
nent magnet usually made of a special 
alloy containing NICKEL, having three 
times the strength of earlier varieties. 

Nickel also contributes to improved 
performance all along the line—in tubes, 
transformer cores and loading coils. Thus 
Nickel is indeed your Unseen Friend, be- 
cause you are so seldom aware of its 
presence. 


Hand-in-hand with other metals, Nickel 
goes into stainless steels and other Nickel 
alloys... where it adds strength, toughness, 
magnetic and other special properties. 

In these, and countless other ways... 
from the Nickel under the bright chromi- 
um plating of your automobile to the 
Nickel in the heating unit of your toaster 
... this versatile metal is your Unseen 
Friend...as much a part of your daily 
life as the shoes you wear. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


.. Your Unseen Friend 


FORBES 





















Have We Lost Perspective? 


By now, everyone is aware of the earth-shaking impli- 
cations of the atomic bomb, a weapon which, in the hands 
of an unscrupulous power, is capable of shattering the 
peace of the entire world. Thinking individuals are there- 
fore deeply concerned over the problem of how to control 
such a force. This, of course, is all to the good. No one 
doubts the wisdom of adopting a method whereby 
science’s atom-smashing achievements won’t also lead to 
a smashing of our world. But let’s be careful about “put- 
ting the cart before the horse,” attempting to cure the 
world’s ills by prescribing a remedy and then diagnosing 
the malady. 

Essential though it is, any such remedy can only be 
partial, a temporary expedient which, in the last analysis, 
can not get to the real root of the problem. The ultimate 
solution must concern itself with the peoples of the world 
as individuals, not as mere pawns in an Olympian con- 
test among powers which, unfortunately, have good 
reason to be suspicious of one another’s motives. While 


we try, then, to shackle the forces which science has un- - 


leashed, let’s not ignore the need for some basic revisions 
in the current concepts of our thought. Distrust among 
nations will not disappear so long as it exists among 
individuals. 

No real progress is possible except it begin with the 
individual, with efforts to extirpate, or at least temper, 
the war-bearing seeds of greed, selfishness and lust for 
power in his nature; with efforts to instill and enhance 
the unselfish, humanitarian virtues of which he is capable. 
Idealistic? Undoubtedly. But since when have ideals be- 
come cause for scorn? Progress, like man, must hitch its 
wagon to a star, however unattainable. 

Until the peoples of the world can be convinced that 
only insofar as they can live and work together in har- 
mony can they achieve any lasting peace; until their 
egotism and distrust can be rooted out in favor of co- 
operation and a healthy altruism; until the day when 
“do unto others as you would have them do unto you” 
really becomes a way of life in the world—not merely 
a doctrine to which lip-service is given; not until then 
will developments like atomic energy cease to be a menace 
and become, as they should be, instruments only for 
hope, for peace, and for progress.—CHARLES FURCOLOWE. 


How To Win Promotion 


H. P. Davison, who became the Number One Morgan 
partner and was widely recognized as among the ablest 
bankers America ever produced, modestly explained to me 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITORS 


how he went about qualifying for promotion. Briefly, he 
always taught whoever was immediately below him to do 
his (Davison’s) work; next he learned all he could about 
the job immediately ahead. In this way, whenever changes 
became necessary, his superiors found it easy to promote 
young Harry. After he rose to the top he followed the 
same principle of teaching others how to pinch-hit for 
him, thus avoiding delay or dislocation should he have 
occasion to be absent at any time. 

Too many executives, including older as well as younger, 
are shortsightedly afraid to have anyone else become 
familiar with their duties. They mistakenly think it makes 
them important if they alone know how to do certain 
things. This is the brand of a small brain. The capable, 
foresighted executive thinks first of the organization and 
does everything possible to insure it against anything hap- 
pening to militate against its successful functioning. 

Another distinction between the small caliber and the 
large caliber executive: The latter welcomes suggestions, 
the former resents them, imagining that he knows it all 
and that it is presumption for anyone to offer him advice. 

Again, many executives have been moved to the top 
because of their readiness to listen to and give counsel to 
co-workers. Owen D. Young told me that he made it his 
business to keep so thoroughly abreast of his own duties 
that he always had time to receive and, whenever possible, 
counsel associates. In time, they all learned they could 
take their troubles to Mr. Young, be sure of a sympathetic 
hearing—and to feel confident he would prove able to 
steer them wisely. The same is true of Jesse W. Randall, 
recently elected president of The Travelers Insurance Co. 
His door always was open, he never was too busy to try 
to solve others: problems. When he was elevated to the 
presidency there naturally was universal rejoicing through- 
out the organization. 

To win promotion, be unselfish, receptive, responsive, 
always rating first the well-being of the company. To be- 
come big, play the game in a big way.—B. C. Fores. 


* 


Hustling helps. 
* 


Challenge to Democracy 


Selective Service uncovered a serious deficiency in our 
present system of education. It’s estimated that, because 
of illiteracy, half a million men were either rejected for 
military service or forced to learn their ABCs in the 
Army. Millions more were found to lack understanding 
of the basic factors underlying our entry into the conflict. 
This revelation indicates a need for reviewing our educa- 
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tional system, and for devising better means whereby 
young people are prepared to meet their responsibilities 
in a complex democratic world. 

One of the most striking facts revealed was the great 
difference in the quality of schools throughout the nation. 
Many of those lucky enough to get schooling apparently 
were handicapped by the kind of subject matter used as 
well as the methods of instruction. It was also found 
that contributing factors towards making educational 
“have-nots” were inadequate school facilities, as well as 
the individual’s economic and social background. 

A recent study postulates a possible solution to the 
problem. The Army was successful in using materials 
specially adapted to the vocabulary and experience of 
these men. Film strips, movies and other visual aids 
played an important part. A pattern was developed, 
geared to practical use of language, geographic and cul. 
tural studies. 

While we can not take the Army’s method into our 
schoolrooms and use it as a blueprint, it does point the 
way toward a reshaping of school programs. The main 
task of schooling is to develop young people so that they 
can fit into our social and economic world. And, more 
important, so they can be taught to think— intelligently. 
The teacher, naturally, must play a creative role in this 
undertaking. But the problem also embraces the thou- 
sands of local school boards, state authorities and the 
Federal Government. In other words, the families who 
send their children to school must learn to take a deeper 
interest in the matter. Above all, “good” citizenship de- 
pends not alone on books, but on practice. In the final 
analysis, a democracy is no better than the people who 
live, work and play in it. It is shaped by that intangible 
“way of living” which we inherit and pass along to our 
children, for better or for worse.—ELMER M. SHANK- 
LAND. 


* 
Shun sharp corners. 
* 


Aviation Trends 


Transportation by air of passengers, goods and mail 
is making good the promise of the war years to a greater 
extent and at a swifter pace than, perhaps, any other in- 
dustry. One reason is because air transport has been com- 
paratively free of the numbing poison of strikes. But there 
are also other reasons. The airlines learned new efficiency 
from the lessons of global war. New skills in ground 
handling and maintenance enable faster turn-around, more 
frequent schedules. Most important, the war air-condi- 
tioned the ‘public, which now wants to fly to an extent un- 
dreamed of before the war. In consequence, load factors 
and seat utilization are at new highs for peacetime. The 
urge to fly has been further stimulated by fare cuts which, 
in many instances, bring costs below that of first-class rail 
accommodation, and by cargo rates which make it possible 
economically to ship a wider variety of goods by air than 
ever before. 
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An operation of great interest as a promise for a type 
of future air development which will afford real opportu- 
nities for new business is that of Robinson Airlines. This 
specialized service was started last April to provide Ithaca, 
N. Y., with direct air service to New York City. For the 
first nine months of operation a total of 2,316 passengers 
sought space and 1,049 actually were carried. January 
showed increases both in applications and passengers car. 
ried. The discrepancy between the figures is due to two 
factors which will soon be corrected: (1) lack of equip- 
ment; (2) limitation to contact rather than instrument 
flying. The traffic figures certainly suggest that the com- 
munity, short-haul type of service to provide connection 
with a trading center may add a new and important mar- 
ket for commercial air transport. An equally important 
new market is suggested in the rapid increase in all cargo 
operations. 

Domestically then, the airline picture is almost wholly 
encouraging. Internationally, it would be equally so, ex- 
cept for two factors: (1) the slowness with which certifi- 
cates are being issued for operations in the Pacific and 
Caribbean-South American areas; (2) the seeming lack 
of a definite foreign policy with regard to international 
flight and, especially, a lack of firmness which would as- 
sure for the U. S. the bases, the freedoms to use facilities 
and liberty of her carriers to fix such rates of fare as they 
choose. Leadership in global air transport, is within our 
easy grasp. We need now the courage and forthrightness 
in diplomacy which will make it ours.—ReEcINALD M. 
CLEVELAND. 

* 
Without self-reliance you cannot 
retain your self-respect. 
* 


No Let-Down in Science 


Recent reports from our peacetime research and engi- 
neering front indicate that there has been no appreciable 
let-down in scientific achievements since the war. Witness, 
for example, the following statement by Dr. L. W. Chubb, 
director of Westinghouse Research Laboratories: 


Well equipped with war-born knowledge, new materials and 
processes, we are on the threshold of a new era of peacetime appli- 
cations. The stabilizers that kept American tank guns on their 
targets will be adapted to make railroad cars ride more smoothly; 
radar, which located enemy ships and planes, will bring new 
safety to navigation; atomic power released for destruction will 
be harnessed for peaceful tasks; new materials and processes 
will be applied for tools and for better products. 

All along the scientific line, in fact, research continues 
unabated. New developments in electronics, jet propulsion, 
television, transportation, navigation, metallurgy and a 
host of other fields are demonstrating that, despite fears 
held by many people that rapid scientific progress might 
receive a setback after the war, it is driving ahead stead- 
ily, swiftly, to even greater heights. 

This is highly encouraging, stimulating —CHARLES 
FURCOLOWE. 

* 
As ye sow, so shall ye reap. 




















Right at your front door! 














Build your new plant in the South . . . and 
you'll have a great and fast-growing market for 
your products, right at your front door. 


Here, dollar income has increased proportion- 
ately more, in recent years, than in the country 
as a whole. Here, too, consumer purchases have 
advanced faster than in any other section. 


Rapid industrialization, new-found uses for 
agricultural products, war-acquired skills, more 
jobs and steady employment, have upped in- 
comes and the standard of living in the South 
... and will keep moving them upward. 


Thus, because Southerners are able, and ea- 
ger, to buy the things you make and sell, your 
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plant in the South will have a ready-made, ex- 
panding market right at its front door. 


Moreover, you'll have nearby sources of 
abundant raw materials, cheap power and fuel, 
plentiful water, ideal weather, an ample reser- 
voir of skilled and unskilled workers ... and 
dependable, efficient, economical transporta- 
tion service, to markets near and far, over the 
8,000-mile Southern Railway System that 
“Serves the South.” 


Your factory can have this unique combina- 
tion of advantages . . . right at its front door... 


if you “Look Ahead . . . Look South!” 
CrwaeT FE. PReorrvrnrns 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 








Veterans Feel Let 


RTY-SEVEN percent of ex-Gls 

polled by ForBes Survey Bureau 

all over the country feel that bus- 
iness is not playing entirely fair with 
veterans in filling jobs, while 37% 
feel that unions are doing their best 
to aid them as veterans( although 40% 
questioned were undecided), and 49% 
feel the current wave of strikes is jus- 
tified. 

That communities are making a 
wholehearted effort to help their re- 
establishment in civilian life is the be- 
lief of 55%. 

Considerable comment and qualifi- 
cation defined in more detail these 
veterans’ reactions to treatment by 
business, unions and their hometowns, 
but the trend of thinking among those 
polled showed unmistakably that the 
greater number are keenly disappointed 
in the “deal” American business is 
giving them jobwise. They feel let 
down and, in many cases, embittered. 
Perhaps the sharpest surprise to man- 
agement in the survey is the fact that 
so many of those with a definite opin- 
ion feel the unions are trying to aid 
them, and an even larger percentage 
consider .that the current strikes are 
in most cases justified. 

Even in the comments of those who 
feel that, on the whole, they are get- 








ting a fair deal, certain under- 
tones of disappointment and 
disillusionment are apparent, but 
tinged by a hopeful note that 
“things will get better when re- 
conversion pains are over.” 
Unfortunately, veterans feel that 
business oversold its ability to 
deliver high-paying jobs to great 
numbers of returning soldiers. 
In publicizing fine plans for 
the return of their own em- 
ployees in the service, and by the 
hopeful statements of many great in- 
dustrialists, as well as responsible lead- 
ers in all walks of life, that the post-war 
world was to be far more wonderful 
than the old, soldiers overseas expected 





before they went into the Army, and 
for these men the job-security provi- 
sions of the GI Bill have meant noth. 
ing. In their search for jobs, the best 
some can locate are menial ones at 
minimum scales—$24 and $25 a week. 
Less net than they were paid in the 
Army. 

In answer to the question, “Do you 
feel business is playing fair with vet- 
erans in filling jobs?” said one: “The 
most any of ’em want to pay is $20 or 
$25 a week, and with a roomful of 
vets looking for jobs I guess some of 
them will take the work at that. I sup- 
pose these companies know that.” 

Another: “In most of the firms I’ve 
visited they stick out their head, ask 





FORBES survey reveals nearly 50% of ex-Gls feel “business 
is not playing fair with veterans in filling jobs”: 49% see 
current strike wave as justified; 55” think community is doing 
its best to aid in re-establishment 





great things—good jobs with higher 
salaries than prevailed generally in 
pre-war days, homes in which to raise 
their families, and a generally higher 
standard of living. Almost every op- 
timistic prediction by a well-wishing 
but apparently uninformed leader on 
the home front got wide circulation in 
soldier periodicals. Justly or unjustly, 
rightly or not, Gls felt they were fight- 
ing their way along a bloody path, but 
at the end of it there was a world, a 
country, a home of bright new prom- 
ise. 

And most of them are finding it 
isn’t anything like that, so far. Almost 
two-thirds of our veterans had no jobs 


‘what d’ye want?’ and then say ‘No 
work.’ This discharge button don’t 
mean nothing in most of the employ- 
ment offices.” 

Commented another: “So far, every 
place I go, they ask if I had any ex- 
perience. When I say, ‘Yes, in the 
Army,’ they say that ain’t no good for 
civilian jobs. Not many companies | 
been to take in to account all the stuff 
you learn in the Army.” 

But in the remarks of those who felt 
business was making an honest effort 
to help veterans find jobs, one made 
this observation: “I still haven’t land- 
ed a job, but in the three concerns | 
have been to they told me why they 








IN OUR December 15 issue we introduced Forses long- 
planned Survey Bureau, a new peacetime feature de- 
signed to keep business men informed as to the think- 
ing of key groups on significant public questions. The 
Bureau makes its second appearance with this issue. 
Not intended to be a general public opinion poll, its 
opinion-analysis is directed to special segments of the 


the nation. 





population whose thinking on current issues is vital to 


The Bureau has been organized and is operating 
under the guidance of a man who has had several 
years experience in scientific polling at Princeton 
University and has studied research under Professor 


Childs, editor of the Public Opinion Quarterly. 
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couldn’t use me, explaining about the 
number of their own men they were 
rehiring, their attempts to keep those 
hired during the war, and so forth. At 
least I understand why it was no dice, 
and felt that they were doing their 
damndest for us.” 

With few exceptions, those who re- 
turned to pre-war jobs were thorough- 
ly satisfied with their treatment, except 
in a few cases where no wage increase 


was given, although comparable jobs ° 


were now paying higher. 

In answer to the question, “Do you 
feel unions are doing their best to 
aid you as a veteran?” 40% of those 
polled had no opinion, largely because 
they had no experience with unions. 
The gist of the comments among the 
37% who answered “Yes” was that 
only the unions could raise wage 
scales, and the 49% that felt the cur- 
rent wave of strikes was justified ex- 
plained that only in this way, in the 
words of one of them, could “them 
business corporations be made to pay 
what it costs to live now.” 


“UNIONISM A RACKET" 


In the 23% that felt unions were 
not helping them, most comments com- 
plained that apprentice restrictions and 
other requirements for membership 
were being used to keep veterans out 
of employment in favor of the war- 
time employees with four years of 
dues-paying in back of them. Some 
comments : 

“Unionism is now a racket. During 
the war some of ’em struck to raise 
wages, and now they won't let us in to 
share in the spoils . . . because we 
haven’t got seniority.” 

“I think with the war over labor is 
trying to take advantage of manage- 
ment.” 

“The unions are trying to get cut 
in on expected post-war boom profits, 
but so far there haven’t been any 
profits or any boom—and damn little 
production.” 

“I feel some strikes are justified be. 
cause companies pay too little, but 
the auto workers have no kick coming, 
and neither do the steel men.” 

So far as the community is con- 
cerned most ex-service men seem to feel 
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SUMMARY 


BUSINESS 
Do you feel business is playing 
fair with veterans in filling 


jobs? 
ince dhecraidinieeied 31% 
Dttetiersecnce 47%, 
Undecided ...... 22%, 
Does your present job fill your 
expectations? 
WP veevseevave 29%, 
ras inawes owe 36%, 


UNIONS 
Do you feel unions are doing 
their best to aid you as a vet- 


eran? 
Wo seensesees 37% 
Ee Sestensdeseee 23% 
Undecided ...... 40%, 


Do you feel the current wave 
of strikes is justified? 


Wek cbeenccnsand 49%, 

er? 29%, 

Undecided ...... 22%, 
COMMUNITY 


Do you feel your community is 
making a whole-hearted effort 
to help your re-establishment 
in civilian life? 


MF occss sesso 55% 
Pealesiasastemaed 36%, 
Undecided ...... 9% 











an honest effort is being made to help 
them become re-established in civilian 
life. But both those who felt desire to 
help was there, as well as those who 
said the community was doing little, 
complained bitterly about the housing 
shortage, high rents and the refusal to 
take children, as well as the inability 
to purchase clothes at pre-war prices 
or, in many cases, even to locate mod- 
erately-priced suits and shirts. These 
were problems they felt concerted com- 
munity action could alleviate, but few 
found any of their locally set-up veter- 


an centers had so far been able to do 
much about these.things. Witness the 
following comments by veterans: 

“The one way my town could help 
me is to find me a place to live. My 
wife and kid and I can’t even locate 
one room, and we now have to double 
up with my brother and his family. 
If you think war is hell, just try doing 
that sometime in a three-room apart- 
ment.” 

Another: “By and large, with the 
end of the war, public interest in the 
soldier and veteran has gone from the 
practical to the intellectual. Everybody 
feels that veterans deserve housing, for 
example, but landlords still rent to 
their friends, increase rentals by in- 
stalling second-hand furniture and 
renting their apartments as ‘furnished,’ 
demand ‘tips’ or permit their superin- 
tendents to accept them, and use other 
means of lining their own pockets 
while at the same time weeping croco- 
dile tears over the poor, homeless vet- 
erans.” 


“DOING THEIR BEST" 


“My home-town folks are the only 
ones trying hard to help us. They 
haven’t been able to do much, but they 
are doing their best.” 

“According to what I read in the 
local paper, everyone in town is con- 
nected with something to aid the vets. 
Personally, I haven’t had to call on 
the community for anything, but a 
couple of friends who did, for housing, 
were treated nice. However, they still 
haven’t got a place to live.” 

“Aside from their Junior League 
curiosity about my war experiences, 
the Veterans’ Center at home is doing 
O.K. by the boys. They are the only 
ones trying hard.” 

On the whole, the survey shows that 
our returned soldiers are disappointed 
and disillusioned, particularly the men 
who held no job before they went into 
service. Those who came back to com- 
panies with adequate plans for them 
keenly appreciate the fair deal they felt 
has been theirs. But they are # minor- 
ity. The rest, during their time in the 
armed forces, came to expect more on 
their return than they are getting so 
far. 








LABOR RELATIONS 








The Boss is on Their Side 


ONE of the 
biggest ques- 
tions in the 
minds of most 
business men 
today is: “How 
can we effect 
good relations 
with our em- 
ployees so that 
we can have 
enough com- 
pleted products 
ready for customer demand this year?” 

The Lewyt Corp., Brooklyn, for 
more than 50 years contract manufac- 
turers of metal mechanical and elec- 
trical products, believes it found the 
solution while bombsight housings, 
gyro-compasses and other war devices 
were rolling off its assembly line. It 
held tight to that solution when the 
war's abrupt end brought its personnel 
down to 500 or so. 

By Spring some 1,500 men and 
women will be back on the payroll, 
ready to turn out iron furniture, chil- 
dren’s desks, radio and television sets, 
phonographs and a dozen other peace- 
time items. Something else is going to 
happen by Spring, too. That’s the date 
Lewyt employees get a list of several 
hundred mountain and seashore resorts 
from the “Boss.” For three years now 
they’ve been given the right to pick 
one and go there on the “Boss’s” time, 
and with his expense check in their 
wallet—along with a week’s pay. 

This unique vacation plan is the 
kernel of an elaborate employee rela- 
tions program which at wartime peak 
cost the Lewyt Corp. something be- 
tween $150,000 and $250,000 a year. 
And when peacetime production gets 
into full stride it will cost the company 
that much or more. The two men who 
built this program believe it has re- 
moved that bugaboo, labor troubles, 
permanently from consideration. 

One of them is 37-year-old President 
Lewyt. 

Alex Lewyt is no dreamy-eyed phil- 
anthropist. At 23, during the depres- 
J. K. Arruour, writer and ex-editor, is a fre- 
quent contributor to Forses. 





Alex Lewyt 





sion’s nadir in 1932, when he became 
president after his father’s death, his 
business was scant, and he had less 
than 100 employees to carry it on. But 
he felt he knew why small businesses 
go into bankruptcy. He had already 
studied: the records of firms which 
were no longer listed in the telephone 
book. And he had concluded that a big 


reason for failures lay in labor’s re- 


By J. K. ARTHUR 


first generation citizens, including at 
least 100 rejected by the armed forces, 
chiefly for nervous instability. Fair 
soil, conservatives might think, for 
trouble. Ronner thought otherwise, 
Before he took the job his first ques. 
tion to Lewyt was: “How much are 
you spending to maintain and overhaul 
your mechanical equipment?” 
“Around $50,000 a year.” 





Free dental care, coffee and fruit on the job, recreation and 


vacations “on the house”—these are only a few examples of 


the Lewyt Corp.'s enlightened employee relations program 





luctance to stand by management in 
business crises. He has had reason to 
believe that will never happen to him. 

In 1942, like everybody ‘else, the 
Lewyt Corp. was bedevilled with man- 
power shortages and drifting labor 
constantly seeking better posts. At a 
time when it was nothing unusual to 
have as many as 150 different types of 
electronic, radar and other jobs run- 
ning through the plant at once, more 
than 10 out of every 100 workers were 
dropping out each month. The absen- 
tee problem was disrupting every 
schedule in the shops. Last year, when 
wartime production had reached its 
height, before V-E Day, voluntary 
turn-over had dropped to less than 
1%. Absenteeism was under 2%. 


YOUNG MEN PREFERRED 


Specifically, that means Walter Ron- 
ner. His job is Director of Personnel 
and Industrial Relations. When he 
was called into consultation, exactly 
a year after Pearl Harbor, he had a 
successful legal practice already be- 
hind him. Lewyt likes young men like 
himself, and Ronner was then a mere 
31. Nevertheless, one of the reasons 
he got his present post was his record 
in representing various trade organiza- 
tions in dealing with unions and gov- 
ernmental agencies. What he had to 
work with at Lewyt’s was a hetero- 
geneous collection of foreign-born and 


Ronner demanded—and received— 
exactly that amount to maintain and 
improve his human machinery. Dollar 
for dollar, the employee fund has 
marched along with equipment and 
plant expansion, quadrupling that first 
sum last year. 

In Ronner’s opinion, what workers 
talk about at Joe’s bar or Bill’s bowl- 
ing alley can make or break a plant. 

“Public relations begin on the 
corner,” he says. “If Jack and June 
damn their employer as a slave-driver 
or a rate-cutter, sooner or later you 
get picket lines. But.if they say a plant 
is a swell place to work they’ Il stand 
by an employer even if their leaders 
make demands he can’t meet. 

He cites the classic instance of the 


18 men in Lewyt’s paint shop. They: 


had done a little surveying and found 
their pay rate was below that in other 
shops. They griped to the foreman and 
he told Ronner, who admitted it was 
so. That was in the days when the 
WLB was freezing wages. There was 
nothing he could do, he said. Then all 
18 walked into his office and told him 
they were bowing out. That was when 
he got sore. 

“The trouble with you fellows,” he 
said, “is that you don’t know a good 
thing when you’ve got it. You can't 
get it into your heads that no matter 
how much we think we ought to pay 
you, we can’t hike your wages 
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Uncle Sam lets us. Get yourself a 
lawyer and try it yourself with the 
War Labor Board; we haven’t gotten 


anywhere with it.” 


He whipped out a sheet of paper and 
wrote down a few names. “Here,” he 
said, tossing it to the leader, “any one 
of these attorneys is a good guy and 
will stand up for you.” 

There was silence for a moment. 
Then one cautious man spoke up: 
“How much is it going to cost us?” 

“What do you care?” Ronner an- 
swered. “The company’s paying for 
it!” 

The postscript to this story was that 
the men won a partial victory. The 
WLB agreed to an adjustment in the 
wage scale that put a few pennies more 
in each fellow’s pocket at the end of 
the week—and the result was that com- 
pany prestige rose another notch at 
the corner grill. 





Week-end fishing—on the Boss's time 


That technique—meeting the work- 
ers’ demands before they have fully 
formulated them for themselves—has 
carried Alex Lewyt through every labor 
crisis to date, including three attempts 
to unionize his plant. Union workers 
are permitted to circulate their litera- 
ture freely; so far workers haven’t 
been interested. If at some later date 
they should decide otherwise, the man- 
agement won’t put any hindrance in 
their path. In fact, it will probably 
lend a helping hand. 

That’s what happened with a unique 
variation of the idea of “vacations on 
the house.” It had long been Lewyt’s 
observation that workers who can’t 
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afford to get out of town take their 
vacation times to lounge around home 
and come back to their machines un- 
rested and minus zest. Alex Lewyt’s 
ideas on how to enjoy leisure time 
have resulted in some extraordinary 
plans. 

One of them was born in 1943, when 
the ODT approved the idea of Lewyt’s 
setting up a travel bureau with an ex- 
pert in charge. Every resort considered 
suitable within 100 miles of Brooklyn 
was catalogued. This Spring, for dee 
fourth successive season, Lewyt work- 
ers will receive a list, describing briefly 
the charms of 150 mountain resorts or 
seaside hotels. Every employee on the 
payroll for six months or more may 
select one. In July the entire plant will 
again be closed down. And every 
worker will go away with a week’s 
wages in his pocket, an order for room 
and meals at his pre-selected vacation 
spot, a sum to cover “tips,” and travel- 
ing expenses. If the wife and family 
want to go along, they can usually get 
reduced rates at the same place. The 
cost to the company is just under $50 
for each employee. 


RELAXATION ENCOURAGED 


Here are some of the other reasons 
why Alex Lewyt claims he has the pick 
of 1946 labor for his jobs: 

The Lewyt production theory is that 
workers earn the right to relax and 
work better if they do. The direct re- 
sult is that any employee—or group of 
employees—knows he may propose any 
kind of after-work or week-end ac- 
tivity. If enough want it, it will be 
arranged and paid for—‘on the 
house.” 

Bowling, for example, was an early 
choice. In common with most pro- 


posals, it was suggested in the “Re- 


flector,” employee-run house publica- 
tion. When volunteers rushed to put 
down their names as participants, al- 
leys were reserved and teams recruited 
from both day and night shifts. The 
Lewyt Bowling League was organized 
to give departments a chance to pair 
off against each other, with prizes for 
the winners. 

In the same way, 100 names or more 
are now listed on the Lewyt Riding 
Club roster. Every Wednesday after 
work horsemen change their blue uni- 
forms at the plant to get into riding 
togs. From seven until nine at night 
and on Sunday mornings, Brooklyn’s 
Prospect Park bridle path is lively 
with Lewyt riders—practice hours paid 
for by the “Boss.” 


Each Sunday during the 12-week 
angling season about 50 men and 
women board the “Y Not,” the 50-foot 
boat which puts out to sea from Clas- 
son Point in the Bronx. Enthusiastic 
fishers are so numerous that a rota- 
tion system is in force. The “Boss” 
pays the bill. 


OTHER BENEFITS 

The same story could be told about 
basketball, softball, the Spring and 
Fall dances—a yearly custom since 
1941, staged in one of New York’s 
more dazzling hotels and setting the 
firm back something like $6,000 an- 
nually. Last spring the “Lewytcheers,” 
musical extravaganza, was produced 
before 3,000 people at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. The hard-working 
singers, dancers, directors and the 
whole production force represented a 
typical cross-section of Lewyt’s then 
1,200 members. The proceeds went 
into the veterans’ fund, which kept a 
stream of packages going to ex-Lewyt 
employees, most of whom will be com- 
ing back to the labor force as soon as 
they are out of uniform—with full 
seniority rights carefully preserved, in- 
cluding Christmas bonuses. 

In addition to such usual employee 
benefits as group insurance and a 
company doctor, there are some typical 
Lewyt quirks to the health program. 
Every morning a huge basket of fruit 
is set out, from which an employee can 
take his or her pick. Chocolate bars at 
intervals, coffee whenever it’s wanted 
(in varying brew to suit national 
tastes) and vitamin tablets make up an 
item which runs between $20,000 and 
$30,000 on the books. 

There is also free dental work, and 
foot treatments by a company pedia- 
trist equipped to design special shoes 
where needed, plus a registered nurse 
on duty in a well-equipped dispensary. 

Alex Lewyt is a great believer in 
personal attentions. He is proud of 
the fact that his employees—including 
some old-timers who knew him “when” 
—call him “Boss” to his face, in a mix- 
ture of respect and affection. During 
the war he made it a point to stay two 
nights a week till 1 A.M., getting ac- 
quainted with the night shift, and post- 
ing himself from his “birthday book” 
so he could shake hands with new- 
comers on anniversaries. 

He was all for the idea of running 
company cars to take Catholics to 
masses and Jews to the synagogue 
on religious holidays that Protestants 

(Continued on page 34) 
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“I Underestimated 


American Know-How’ 


As told to ROY RUTHERFORD 


“Don’t sell 
America short. 
Don’t under- 
estimate the 
inventive and 
development 
genius of 
American sci- 
entists. 

“Bearin 
mind always 
that the Amer- 
ican worker 
leads the 
world in intel- 
ligence, and 
when given all 
the facts, under proper conditions, will 
make right decisions. Don’t forget 
that the men in our laboratories and 
on our production lines have latent 
and often unexplored powers, which 
have brought us to unprecedented 
heights and can continue to carry us 
into ‘undreamed realms of produc- 
tion.’ 

“My failure to see these, now simple 
facts, disturbed me; caused me head- 
aches and retarded my company’s 
growth into its dominant world posi- 
tion.” 

It’s Herbert Eisenhart speaking, 
president of Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., world’s largest makers of optical 
instruments. He continues: 

“The optical business had its begin- 
ning among the German peoples. 
Leeuwenhoek of Delft developed the 
first microscope in the 17th century. 
From then on this Germanic idea was 
successfully prosecuted until the days 
of Professor Abbe, probably the great- 
est optical scientist of all time. He 
laid the foundation for the tremendous 
Zeiss expansion, - 

“Our great scientists rounded off 
their studies by a tour of Europe, do- 
ing graduate study, and returned home 
unanimous in their praise of and be- 





Herbert Eisenhart 





Roy Rutuerrorp is one of Forses regular 
Contributing Editors. 
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lief in the apparent superiority of the 
Zeiss trade mark. It was England for 
tools, Italy for artistry, Germany for 
the microscope, telescope and eye 
glass. 

“When I came to Bausch & Lomb 
in 1917 this apparent superiority of 
the European product overwhelmed 
me. I had been a number of years 
with Eastman. This company was 
peculiarly American and led the world 
in ‘holding the mirror up to nature’. 
I had been accustomed to world su- 
premacy for our product, but now I 
was compelled to face a difficult situ- 
ation, in which we were apparently 
fighting a losing battle. 

“I began to investigate thoroughly 
the situation; talked with our engi- 
neers, visited with the men on the line, 
began to secure their confidence. They 
talked to me frankly and illuminating- 
ly. Jt was not long before I discovered 
that great numbers knew much more 
than they were doing—that there were 
hidden forces which, if unleashed, 
would produce a finer product and 


output and knew it to be only a mat- 
ter of time until we assumed our right- 
ful place of world leadership. 

“TI have since been rather ashamed 
that I ever lacked faith in the Amer- 
ican scientist or belief in that super- 
lative thing known as ‘American know- 
how.’ We can do anything any other 
country in the world can do—and do 
it just a little better. Look at our pro- 
duction lines, our opera, Rockefeller 
Foundation, universities, our dye in- ° 
dustry, our electrical appliances and 
numberless other things to ease and 
save human life.” 

This company and this man are a 
part of one of the great romances of 
our country. In 1848-49, 19- and 20- 
year-old Henry Lomb and John Jacob 
Bausch came to our shores, with a 
host of other immigrants. In 1853 the 
two lads tooled up in the Bausch 
kitchen with one cook stove. Lomb 
furnished $60 as the capital structure. 
Going was tough. Lomb became a 
captain in the Northern army, was 


wounded. After the Civil War, they 





Herbert Eisenhart’s mistake retarded his company’s devel- 
opment. How he recognized and profited from it makes an 
inspiring story of faith in America and her workers 





cheaper, thus reaching the ideal of all 
manufacturers. 

“We effected a gradual reorganiza- 
tion of research, development and pro- 
ductive forces. Men were encouraged 
to express more initiative. New and 
unheard-of processes were developed. 
We began to gain all along the line. 
We took our thoughts away from fear 
of German competition and concen- 
trated on our own product, with the 
result that by 1935, when I was hon- 
ored by being made president of the 
company, we were far along in the 
struggle for quality and quantity of 


started again. If possible, conditions 
were even worse, and it was not until 
1890 that there was any cessation of 
the pressure. Growth and expansion 
then came, until in 1944 more than 
7,000 were employed and $47,000,000 
worth of optical equipment was pro- 
duced. 

Bausch & Lomb received generous 
commendation from the military be 
cause of the part they played in as 
sisting to perfect the marvelous and 
deadly fire control which enabled our 
forces to destroy the Jap fleet and 


(Continued on page 34) 
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How to Cut Metal Cleaning Time 








NEW, FAST-ACTION DETERGENT CLEANS FERROUS 
AND NON-FERROUS METALS...Easy to Handle 











gums, resins, etc. 
from gas, gasolene 
and diesel engine — 
pistons ond rings. __ 
Also effective for — 
cleaning oll parts 
D ot dismantled motors, engines — 

. and machinery. 







- REMOVES: 


‘oi: Grease * Gums * Varnishes * Lacquers * Paints 
_ Carbonaceous Deposits * Asphaltic Products 


FROM: 
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Used throughout the war in critical 
industry as a superior cleaning agent, 
newly-developed SOLVENT “26” is now 


available for all industrial needs. 


Offering many advantages in time, labor 
and cost over other present cleaning 
methods . . . Solvent “26” is so effective 
a detergent it can be used at ordinary 
room temperatures. 


The fast action of Solvent “26” reduces 
cleaning time from hours to minutes on 
dismantled engine parts and all kinds of 
machinery. Simply dip, rub, brush orspray 
it on. Then flush clean with hot water. 


Mail the coupon today for literature and 
information leading to a demonstration 
of this unique product in 

your own plant. 






CITIES SERVICE OlL COMPANY 


ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY 


poccccccco 


Cities Service Oil Company 
Room 624 

70 Pine Street 

New York 5, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in a demonstration 
of Solvent ‘‘26”—at no cost or obligation. 


Name.. eis. 
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USIC contributed notably to the 

miracle of our war production 

on the assembly line; it stimu- 
lated output, raised morale. Now it is 
being piped into business offices where 
headwork predominates. 

Although skeptical at first of its 
benefits for brain toilers, now banks, 
companies, _ publishing 
houses and such are finding that music 
accomplishes the same results in ac- 
counting, bookkeeping and editorial 
offices as in the factory. 

It relieves fatigue, tension, boredom, 
keeps the workers in a happier frame 
of mind. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, National City Bank of New 
York, Bell Telephone Co. of New 
York, Research Institute of America 
and McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. are 
a few of the users. Nor is this mental 
accompaniment confined to offices. The 
Brooklyn Library suffuses a research 
and reading room with muted strains 
from a wired phonograph. Drew Uni- 
versity has a room where students 
study to music. 
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In business offices, music had first 
to prove that it did not interfere with 
work, Over a three-months’ period, the 
Prudential Life Insurance Co. tested 
music’s effect on the efficiency of its 
file clerks, who were unaware of the 
test. With music, the rate, quality and 
accuracy of work jumped an average 
of 19%. The accuracy of verifiers who 
check file clerks—a misfiled card in an 
insurance office is calamitous—was 
boosted 25%. The company had its 
answer. 

The American Tobacco Co. won- 
dered whether music would prove dis- 
tracting in a room where 400 women 
were taking machine dictation. On the 
contrary, the work was done in less 
time and with a notable reduction in 
late-afternoon fatigue. The same re- 
sults were shown in a bank which 





Doron K. Antrim, a top-flight writer, has 
long been a keen observer of the effects of 
music in industry. 
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FORBES A Pioneer 


Years ago FORBES pioneered 
in investigating the beneficial 
potentialities of music on 
groups of workers, especially 
in plants where the operations 
were largely routine, monot- 
onous. The findings were en- 
couraging. How the use of 
music to stimulate employees 
—and others—is expanding is 
here told. 











tried it on calculating-machine oper- 
ators. 

Muzak, which has installed its wired 
service in hundreds of business offices, 
sent a questionnaire to every worker, 
then computed averages. Only 1.6% 
voted that the music interfered with 
work. On the other hand, 87% found 
the time going faster; 83% found the 
work more enjoyable; 83% reported 
that monotony was broken; while 75% 
get a lift, 60% have less fatigue and 
73% find their fellow-employees more 
cheerful. 

“Music in offices is subdued accord- 
ing to the degree of concentration,” 
says sound engineer R. L. Cardinell. 
“Heavy thinkers get it just above the 
threshold of audibility. For others it’s 
stronger. All factors that tend to catch 
the ear—such as accents, change of 
tempo, loud brasses, vocals—are elimi- 
nated. Orchestras of strings and wood- 
winds predominate, the tones blending 
with the surroundings as do proper 
colors in a room. 


3 


“Entertainment is not its aim. The 
worker should be no more aware of 
the music than of good lighting. 
Reaching him subconsciously, the 
rhythms tend to create a feeling of 
well-being, to sustain him at work, and 
to eliminate strain, especially at fatigue 
periods.” 

While most factory workers prefer 


= While You Think 


By DORON K. ANTRIM 


current popular numbers, the big ma- 
jority of office workers want classics 
or semi-classics. This is explained by 
the fact that the age level and IQ in 
offices are higher than in plants. Too, 
standard and classical numbers have 
been found best adapted to mental 
toil. 

Music is used to begin, end and 
break up the work day. No less than 
one or more than two-and-a-half hours 
of music per day is the rule. Continu- 
ous music is not good, nor too much of 
the same kind, 

Researchers have found that tonal 


stimuli sharpen the perception. Eman- 


uel Favré, French psychologist, pointed 
out a possible reason for this when he 
discovered that certain tunes increase 
cerebral circulation. It has been dem- 
onstrated that colors seen at a distance 
can be made clearer when the effort 
is accompanied by a tonal background. 
Type barely legible can be read with 


music. 


In clinics at Dartmouth and other 
colleges, reading and comprehension 
of what is read are speeded with music. 
In an experiment at DePauw Univer- 
sity, waltzes had a desirable effect on 
the speed and accuracy of students do- 
ing addition, subtraction, division and 


multiplication. 
For years music has been the tra- 
ditional accompaniment of artists. 


Leonardo da Vinci is said to have 
painted Mona Lisa to the piping of a 
flute. 

Jay Jostyn, radio’s “Mr. District 
Attorney,” has found that music is an 
aid to memory. “At first I committed 
my stage lines in a silent agony of 
concentration,” he says. “Yet I found 
the words of songs easy to memorize, 
since the melody and rhythm helped 
fix them in my mind. That gave me 
an idea. I started reading my lines 
aloud to a rhythmic recorded back- 
ground, and found memorizing easier, 
faster and much less trying.” 

To Sherman C. Amsden, New York 


FORBES 
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business man, the phonograph is a 
source of ideas. The idea of answering 
other people’s telephones, 
brought him fame and fortune, came 
while listening to the second act of 
the opera “Siegfried.” The idea of 
paging doctors by radio flashed on 
him suddenly while “The Firebird” 
was playing. 

“Great music,” says Amsden, “seems 
to put me in a trance, to still the con- 
scious and waken the subconscious. 
Once, on coming away from an opera, 
I was surprised to find the answer to 
a knotty problem I had written down. 
I could have sworn I had no part in it, 
but there it was.” 

When you begin to run down, or 
are balked with a problem, tune in 
and stretch out. The selection should 
preferably be subdued, instrumental 
and of the better sort. However, make 
it something you particularly crave. 
The idea is to ease the mind and give 
it a fresh start. 

Dr. Wallace H. Corothers, discover- 
er of Nylon, used to work himself 
groggy in the lab, then stretch out on 
a couch and listen to phonograph 
records. 

Music is tops for breaking a bad 
mood and putting you in stride. 


* 


The Italian scholar Assagioli asserts 
that it harmonizes the complicated 
thythms of the body and the conflict- 
ing moods which depress the nervous 
system. That’s why it lifts us. If, for 
instance, the rhythm of your pulse to 
breathing is not four to one, you’re 
likely to be at sixes and sevens. Such 
a piece as Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” will tend to establish this 
thythm and prepare you for the job at 
hand. ; 

To Jerry Siegel it would be unthink- 
able to sit down and work out an epi- 
sode in the life of his “Superman” 
without music. Operatic music, par- 
ticularly, puts him in the groove, he 
says, and stirs his imagination. A good 
many of his script ideas have been 
produced under the influence of a 
Wagner record. 

Helena Rubinstein, beauty special- 
ist, uses phonograph music in her 
office. Dynamic and nervous, she finds 
it difficult to sit calmly at a desk and 
do any head work. Music—notably 
Debussy and Tschaikowsky—has a re- 
straining influence and counteracts a 
tendency to work by fits and starts. 
Helen Liebert, New York hat designer, 
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testifies that musical rhythms help her 
achieve rhythm in the hat. “A Cole 
Porter tune translates itself into a 
sophisticated number, a Wagner re- 
cording into opulent color effects, and 
Ravel’s ‘Bolero’ is always good for 
something a bit saucy.” Stefan of New 
York, designer of women’s clothes, 
pencils his preliminary sketches to 
music, preferably Johann Strauss 
waltzes. 

Whether one can concentrate to 
music appears to depend on the indi- 
vidual. Highly musical people claim 
they can’t. Pieces they like rivet their 
entire attention, they say, while others 
only irritate. 

You might test yourself while read- 
ing. 

Tune in on a musical program, or 
time yourself on the phonograph, read- 
ing one page of a book to a Strauss 
waltz, another page without. If the 
waltz lends color and speed to your 
reading, you’re in. Simply be sure to 


remember to keep the tonal volume low. 

Nor is your case hopeless if audible 
rhythms distract you, since inaudible 
rhythms are on the way. A drum 
rhythm in the play “Emperor Jones” 
was produced below the threshold of 
audibility and still sensed by the audi- 
ence. One commentator believes that 
small pocket radios, tuned so as just 
not to reach the center of conscious- 
ness, will soon be available to provide 
tonal backgrounds for all manual and 
mental work. 

“We are just beginning to develop 
the possibilities of sound for head 
work,” says Muzak’s chief engineer. 
“If people who claim they require ab- 
solute silence to concentrate were 
placed in a near vacuum, where sound 
is reduced to a minimum, they would 
probably go nuts. For sound spells life. 
We're conditioned to sound, but our 
present need is for more that soothes 
and less that frays the nerves. Music 
is the answer.” 





1. A’ top-flight 
Federal media- 
tor, he recently 
used his persua- 
sive powers to 
bring together 
for renewed ne- 
gotiations C. E. 
Wilson, General 
Motors head, and 
Walter Reuther, 
vice-president of the United Automobile 
Workers. Has settled many labor disputes 
through his use of the “locked-door” pol- 
icy. 





3. President of a 
strike - bound 
company whose 
inability to op- 
erate is having 
a crippling effect 
on __ industries 
throughout the 
nation, he re- 
cently urged 
President Tru- 
man to take steps to cure the country’s 
labor ills by calling a conference of ex- 
ecutives from representative companies 
now involved in strikes, 








Who's News? 


These men have all figured prominently in the news recently. 
Can you identify them? Answers are provided below. 
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2. An outstand- 
ing wartime 
shipbuilder, he 
is now making 
a bid for lead- 
ership in another 
field — automo- 
biles. With amn- 
other leader in 
the automotive 
business, he is 
planning a big-time invasion into the 
low-priced car market. Has already come 
to terms with the union. 





4. A colorful 
labor leader long 
noted for his out- 
spokenness and 
domineering per- 
sonality, he 
made news at 
the end of last 
month with the 
announcement of 
his return to a 
position of prominence with a union or- 
ganization with which he had severed 
connections several years ago. 





Photos: Harris & Ewing 

















WORLD PRESS DIGEST 





On this page, every issue, FORBES pre- 
sents the most pertinent commenis 
of foreign-language newspapers about 
American business and the American 
way of life. 


HE issue of wages and prices, 
not yet decided in the U. S. A., 
continues to be of concern to other 
industrial countries whose economy 
will be affected by the outcome here: 


“President Truman committed him- 
self still further to the politically at- 
tractive theory that higher wages auto- 
matically lead . . . to new high levels 
of prosperity and living standards. ... 
His declaration swings the weight of 
his high office . . . even more decisively 
than he has already done behind wage 
boosts. . . . This conception . . . is arith- 
metically alluring and is valid up to a 
point. But as set forth by Mr. Truman 
it fails to,take into account the various 
intangibles and uncertainties. . . . The 
hard dictates of past experience have 
shown that the steady climb of wage 
rates over the years has not of itself 
produced higher net income. . . . There 
is a lesson for all concerned . . . in 
the ill-prepared and ineffective effort 
of American political authorities to 
remedy the failure of industry and 
labor to settle their own differences.— 
The Gazette, Montreal, Canada. (Con- 


servative. ) 


“While we in this country are not 
qualified to pass judgment on the vari- 
ous industrial disputes in America, 
the whole world must hope that the 
American people will . . . maintain in- 
dustrial peace. Depression in America, 
as everyone has learned between the 
wars, extends all over the earth... . 
The principle of free enterprise cannot 
be said to have made the U. S. an 
economic paradise.”—Daily Herald, 
London, England. (Labor.) 


“The U. S. A. has already begun to 
feel the problems of peace in her ship- 
ping. It was easy during the war when 
. . . wages didn’t matter. It will not be 








America—Through 


Foreign Eyes 


as easy for the U. S. to keep her tre- 
mendous fleet operating in free com- 
petition when the expenses of wages 
and upkeep will be a decisive factor. 
Already many American ships have 
docked for lack of seamen. .. . It is 
getting to be a question whether one 
need after all fear the competition 
of the American merchant fleet so 
much. In any case it won’t be operable 
without subsidies. After the last war 
the U. S. paid billions and tired of it. 
Will Congress be more willing to throw 
away dollars this time?”—Verdens 
Gang, Oslo, Norway. (Independent.) 


“Strikes already in progress have 
crippled U. S. industry. The steel 
strike will bring it close to a state of 
paralysis. . . . Millions will be idle. 
There will be misery and despair. .. . 
It will, of course, be a blow to Cana- 
dian industry. No part of the continent 
can escape the avalanche.” —The Globe 
and Mail, Toronto, Canada. (Conserva- 
tive. ) 


At the beginning of the New Year, 
countries abroad were in an introspec- 
tive mood. Many drew invidious com- 
parisons between the sad state of af- 
fairs in other lands and the U. S.: 


“In Europe we are on an ebb tide: 
the production of new wealth has be- 
come difficult. What we try to do is 
rather to share what little is left... 
hence our defeatist attitude and our 
obsession with politics. . . . By con- 
trast, the U. S. A. is riding a high 
tide: the production of new wealth is 
easy. Hence, there, the aim is to create 
new wealth rather than the sharing of 
that already existing. Hence in Amer- 
ica there is optimism and politics 
takes a back seat to economics. . . 
America does not believe its existence 
is circumscribed by giving full rein to 
free enterprise and the initiative that 
goes with free competition. As a result 
of a revolution—one in production 
technique—the Americans effected an- 
other revolution—a social one—which 
has made the country, in every sense 


of the word, a true democracy.”— 


Figaro, Paris, France. (Moderate 
Rightist. ) 
“It will not do to neglect . . . the 


many causes of irritation that lie be- 
hind the present strains on Anglo- 
American amity. . . . An American 
newspaper or magazine, with its lavish 
advertising, its unconscious revelation 
of the almost complete restoration of 
the civilian standards of the liberty of 
choice, of the recovery of the right to 
do as one likes with one’s own, shows 
with unconscious candor the gap be- 
tween our experience and theirs. . 
Abundance on one side of the Atlantic, 
disillusioning continuance of a state 
of siege on the other. We have saved 
our freedom at a great price; the 
Americans have, materially, at a great 
profit."—The Manchester Guardian, 
Manchester, England. (Liberal.) 


“For the Christmas and the New 
Year holidays, the U. S. A. imported 
$10,000,000 worth of preserves, sweets 
and candy, mostly from the Argentine 
Republic. . . . The humble writer of 
this paragraph, when he ponders .. . 
on this vast quantity consumed, can 
only exclaim in wonderment: ‘What a 
ravenously sweet tooth!’ . . . The poor 
Spaniard has to exert every ingenuity 
to get a little sugar for his coffee; the 
citizen of the U.S. . . . can get as much 
candy as he needs. Yes, they had candy 
in New York at the New Year, but not 
in Madrid, not in Vienna, nor in Paris, 
nor even in London.”—El Mundo, 
Havana, Cuba. (Independent.) 


This Russian account is evidence of 
the fact that our policies overseas are 
confusing to some foreigners: 


“The behavior of the American com- 
mand in Southern Korea astounds one. 
It has taken to inspiring reactionary 
demonstrations against the decisions 
of the Moscow Conference . . . in 
which the Government of the U. S. 
itself participated.”—Tass, Moscow, 
USSR. (Communist. ) 
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PPORTUNITIES! 


By THE EDITORS 


E end of the war left us with a 
[vial of an electric industry all 
dressed up and waiting some 
place to go. While the bombs were 
sill falling we built many new power 
facilities to meet war needs. Since 
most of these needs no longer exist we 
now have available many billion kilo- 
watt hours of harnessed lightning to 
light our homes, run our radios, heat 
our water, operate our industries, 
freeze our ice cubes and do all the 
other things an electrified economy is 
supposed to do. 

Rural electric expansion, held in a 
state .of suspended animation during 
the war, will eventually double the 
number of farm homes served. Hun- 
dreds of new electric gadgets will soon 
be hitting the market. While other 
living costs were climbing consumer 
power rates have in many cases de- 
clined to an all time low. This means 
that power consumers will be looking 
for a large number of new appliances 
to improve their way of life. Some- 
body is going to sell them and some- 
body else is going to service them. 


WORD OF CAUTION 


Before you sink too much money in 
this business, however, observe a few 
warnings. Electric appliance possibili- 
ties have been badly oversold by 
starry-eyed writers who have visualized 
too many dream homes operated by 
push-button gadgets and remote con- 
trol. Many publicized appliances will 
eventually materialize but are still far 
in the future. Some will never be prac- 
tical. But in some sections the pub- 
licity has lured more career seekers 
into the- industry than can success- 
fully thrive. 

Most housing authorities estimate 
the accumulated need for new homes 
to be a million a year for the next 10 
years. Even if this estimate is too opti- 
mistic, whatever homes are built will 
need a certain number of refrigerators, 
irons, radios and other conveniences. 

While the magic quality of many 
gadgets in prospect has been over- 
blown, there is no question that our 
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...in Electric Appliances 


post-war homes will enjoy conveni- 
ences and luxuries they never had be- 
fore. Television has a foundation start 
of nine broadcasting stations and 10,- 
000 receiving sets. FM radios are in 
the offing. That means many homes 
now reached by radio will want re- 
placement or supplementary sets. 


an experienced service man in the em- 
ploy of a successful electric appliance 
firm or public power company. You'd 
make from $40 to $60 a week. By mak- 
ing installations and repairs in homes 
and businesses you can get the best in- 
formation on earth as to consumer 
needs. You can get training for this by 





This war-starved field offers opportunities galore—for both 


small and large investors. Read this story for data on how 
to get started, know-how needed, pitfalls, etc. 





Rural electrification itself is a field 
that has hardly been scratched. The 
average farmer will not only need all 
the home gadgets enjoyed by his city 
cousin but numerous money-saving 
and labor-saving appliances for farm 
work, such as motors, electric pumps, 
hot beds, milking machines, milk cool- 
ing systems, etc. There will be an in- 
sistent demand for dealers, farm sales- 
men and farm service men who can 
talk the farmer’s language. 

The use of home freezers and stor- 
age cabinets is just beginning and 
promises to be one of the biggest sales 
opportunities of the future. Homes 
that already have the regular standard 
temperature refrigerators will be po- 
tential customers for deep-freeze cab- 
inets for storing quick-frozen foods. 

What’s the best way to get 
started in the field? Well, 
one General Electric official 
insists that regardless of how 
much money you have to in- 
vest you should start as an 
employee and learn the busi- « 
ness thoroughly before investing any- 
thing. Hundreds of inexperienced men 
have already invested heavily in this 
business and he sees nothing ahead 

for most of them but ruin. If an in- 
experienced person is determined to 
go ahead and invest anyhow, it’s his 
opinion that he should buy a partner- 


_ship in a business that already has ex- 


perienced management. 
One good method of getting started 
in a business of your own is to become 


? 


p mail 





starting as an apprentice under an ex- 
perienced service man, in vocational 
schools and in special schools operated 
by electric manufacturers. The most 
ideal training, of course, is a four- 
year electrical engineering course in a 
good college. 

But suppose you want to set up a 
retail appliance business. Your first 
move would be to contact the sectional 
wholesale distributor of some estab- 
lished manufactured line such as Gen- 
eral Electric, Westinghouse, Edison, 
Western Electric, etc. He knows the lo- 
cations in his district that are not al- 
ready overrun with competing stores. 
He'll help you arrange a franchise and 
advise you in every way. His company 
has regular service schools to give you 
training in sales, business management, 
etc. Capital needed will vary 
from shoe-string proportions 
to a sky limit. 

C. G. Peerman, one of 
Westinghouse’s sectional dis- 
tributors, says that one man, 
with shrewd sales-ability and 
enough know-how to understand his 
line, can take $500, locate in a good 
territory, buy a few small appliances, 
turn them over rapidly and build a 
highly profitable enterprise. Others, 
without native ability, would fail even 
with unlimited capital. For a person 
‘setting up a reasonably complete ap- 
pliance store in a small town $10,000 
would be a fair investment, but this 
can easily be stretched to $100,000 


{Continued on page 36) 
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By RILEY H. ALLEN 





A focal spot for shipping and air services, the exceptionally | 


bright outlook for Hawaii's sugar, pineapple and tourist 
trade indicate that the Territory is heading for a boom 





How has the war affected Hawaii? 
What does the future hold for “The 
Cross-roads of the Pacific’? The Edi- 
tor of ForBES, who visited the Terri- 
tory—soon to be admitted to State- 
hood?—before the war, asked his 
friend, Riley H. Allen, famous Editor 
of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, to an- 
swer these questions. His reply is fas- 
cinatingly interesting, informative, 
inspiring. 


Te business outlook for Hawaii 
is excellent. Some factors: 

(1) Our two great basic crops, raw 
sugar and pineapples, continue in 
world demand. The present market 
for both far exceeds present productive 
capacity. Current handicaps in each of 
these agricultural industries are: seri- 
ous shortage of labor in the fields, and 
to a less extent in the mills and can- 
neries, and rising labor costs and in- 
creasing demands by unions, which 
complicate the problems of employers. 

Personally, I feel that neither of 
these two categories of problems is in- 
soluble, and that we have in these two 
industries a backbone of solidity which 
will continue to be reassurance for the 
future. 

(2) Our tourist industry, completely 
stopped during the war, will revive 
just as rapidly and just as far and as 
fast as we can prepare to receive and 
accommodate prospective visitors. The 
dammed-up reservoir of tourists for 
Hawaii is literally immense. It is easily 
three times our pre-war “crop.” In an 
address before our Junior Chamber of 
Commerce I forecast that the “tourist 
crop” of the future may readily exceed 
either our sugar or pineapple crop in 
annual dollar volume. 





Ritey H. Aten is Editor of the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin. 


(3) Rapid development of airport 
facilities in the past few years, and the 
immense achievements of the various 
air services on the Pacific, put Hawaii 
more than ever to the fore as the 
“Crossroads of the Pacific.” From now 





Honolulu, heart of Hawaii 


on this is the crossroads by air as well 
as by sea. 

Six or seven companies are now 
competing for air service certificates 
before the Civil Aeronautics Board at 
Washington, hoping to establish ser- 
vice between Hawaii and the Pacific 
Coast. Some of them expect to reach 
out to the Orient, as Pan-American is 
already doing. Estimates of passengers 
coming to Hawaii by air run high into 
the thousands annually, some trans- 
portation experts feeling that in the 
future more will come by air than by 
sea. 

In addition to the big “cash crop” 
represented by the tourists of the fu- 
ture, we have far more substantial 
business to be derived because Hono- 
lulu will be a great air terminus, plane 
service base and transit point. An am- 
phibious airport has been built on the 
outskirts of Honolulu between what 


you remember as the City of Honolulu 
and Pearl Harbor. Under the Navy 
during the war as Honolulu Naval Air 
Station, it will be our territorial com. 
mercial airport when returned by the 
Navy, in part or in whole, to the Ter- 
ritory. It will probably be known as 
John Rodgers Field, named in honor 
of the late Captain John Rodgers who, 
as a Commander, brought the first 
plane, a Navy Flying Boat, from San 
Francisco to the Hawaiian Islands 20 
years ago. 

(4) Trans-Pacific business: This 
will certainly grow tremendously after 
the war. There is every probability 
that Honolulu will develop a “free 
port” section for transit of goods or 
commodities from one country to an- 
other without the necessity of paying 
customs duties here. This had been 
begun in a smaller way by Australia 
and New Zealand before the war— 
they used to ship such commodities as 
New Zealand butter from Australasia 
to Honolulu and here it was trans- 
shipped to the Orient, because the 
steamer service was better that way. 

.(5) Although the bulk of our armed 
forces, mobilized by the millions in the 
Pacific to win the war against Japan, 
are being withdrawn, there will remain 
in the Hawaiian Islands and elsewhere 
in the Pacific (largely under Admin- 
istration and Hawaiian Commands) 
forces much larger than in pre-war 
days. 

(6) Small industries: There are 
various small industries—small in 
comparison to sugar and pineapple in- 
dustries, and the “tourist crop’— 
which should flourish. Among these, 
notably, is that of making curios and 
novelties for the ready market offered 
by tourists and by large numbers of 
the Armed Forces. In carved woods, 
for instance, the making of Hawaiian 
trays, bowls and ornaments (formerly 
laboriously carved by hand) is a grow- 
ing industry. The possibilities of this 
have only been touched. Also, in Ha- 
waiian fruits and berries, there is con- 
siderable possibility in jams, jellies, 
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n, The Map shows the strategically located lines of The Minneapolis & 
n St. Louis Railway and its Peoria Gateway, which save precious hours in 
movement of fast freight in the industrial and agricultural empire 
of the Midwest. 

The Picture shows a train that is typical of new equipment the 
M. & St. L. has added to its car and locomotive fleets during 1945, in a 
€ program of modernization begun ten years ago and going on constantly. 
On this, the Railway already has spent $25,000,000. Newest of the 
, rolling stock includes sixteen Diesel locomotives; a thousand 
. modern steel box cars of 100,000 pounds capacity; ten lightweight 
i aluminum box cars, some of the first ever built; and 150 hopper-type . 
j coal cars. This equipment operates on equally modern heavy-duty tracks. = |_. 
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THE FISH MAY SLIP... 





but the fishermen won’t... 


... because the boat’s deck is covered 
with Flintmat. 

This lightweight, specially-woven ma- 
terial is anti-slip, and now available for 
small boats as well as large, globe-trotting 
ships. . 

It is rugged and tough, water, fire, 
oil and wear resistant... impervious to 


fungus, dry rot and bacteria... and easy 
to cut and apply. . 

Flintmat is manufactured in a range of 
beautiful colors, to satisfy the most ex- 
acting owner. 

This durable deck covering is another 
of the long list of products that proudly 
carry the Flintkote Trade-mark. 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


In addition to several kinds of deckings 


and corrosion-resisting compounds for - 


protecting marine surfaces, Flintkote 
makes waterproofing materials for in- 
teriors and exteriors... paper boxes and 
containers... expansion joints... indus- 
trial floorings and cements... rug 
backing compounds... rubber dis- 
persion products... adhesives... 








and of course a complete line of building 
materials. The extensive research, devel- 
opment and manufacturing facilities of 
Flintkote are always at your disposal. 
THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 55th and 


Toronto 1, Ontario. 


Alameda Streets, Los Angeles 54, 
California; 25 Adelaide Street East, 










macadamia nuts and coffee. Sporty 
garment making offers another attrap. 
tive possibility. 

(7) Service to hotel guests and other 
tourists is a big source of employment, 
and if we had, say, 50,000 tourists , 
year, the number of people necessary 
to take care of them adequately jn 
auto transportation, hotel service, store 
service, etc., would certainly run over 
50,000. 

(8) The largest source of direct 
cash outlay in Hawaii during the past 
several years has, of course, been the 
Army and Navy. Literally billions of 
dollars have been spent on Pacific 
bases, forts, posts, etc., and a large 
portion of this is still concentrated and 
will continue to be concentrated in 
Hawaii, centering on the island of 
Oahu. The Navy estimates its annual 
payroll in the area as $215,000,000. 
A large proportion of this is spent by 
the recipients in the Hawaiian Islands. 
Our cash income both from wholesale 
purchases by the Army and Navy es. 
tablishments for supplies, sustenance, 
equipment, etc., and in the individual 
purchases of officers and men and their 
families in and around the Honolulu 
area, may exceed in post-war years 
either the sugar or pineapples in cash 
value. 

These are only a few items, though 
the major ones, in Hawaii's peacetime 
business outlook. Come out again and 
look the post-war scene over for your- 


self. 
* 


To the Point 


Economically and practically, the 
“ability-to-pay” theory is all wrong. 
It violates the union principle of 
equal pay for equal work, and would 
force many small businesses to the 
wall. Many companies in this country, 
including the copper fabricating indus- 
try, are at present operating at a loss. 
Labor would be doing itself a grave 
injustice if it based its present wage 
claims on the earning sheets of such 
companies.—C, DonaLp DALLas, pres- 
ident, Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 


We must maintain the income—the 
buying power—of our people at high 
levels. We must fight this threat of 
inflation as we would the plague. The 
first and best way to fight it is to pro- 
duce more goods. There is reason for 
optimism on this score—Joun W. 
SNYDER, director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion. 
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HE UNIONS SPEAK 


oRBES digests all labor publica- 
F tions—their circulation approaches 
20,000,000—and_ regularly presents 
typical extracts, without comment. 


“INDUSTRY'S PICKET LINE" 


From CIO News (circulation 400,- 
000) : 

No masters of industry are to be 
seen carrying placards and trudging 
doggedly through ice and snow around 
closed factories. 

When you draw around $150 an 
hour, sleeping or waking, every hour 
of the day, you can do your picketing 
much more comfortably. 

All you have to do is to sit in a 
swivel-chair and give orders to hold 
up production until you get the prices 
or profits you want; or to say to the 
unions “there is nothing to negotiate,” 
or “there is nothing to be gained 
through collective bargaining.” 

Somewhere amid the overstuffed 
chairs and deep carpts of Wall Street 
skyscraper offices, big business orga- 
nized its own kind of picket lines long 
ago. 

Financiers whose names are hardly 
known to the public but who determine 
the policies of many of our biggest 
corporations, decided to hold up re- 
conversion—and to hold up labor and 
the public—until they won their full 
demands. 

Through the policies they laid down 
to management, they placed an invis- 
ible, but most effective, picket line 
around American industry. 

Full production was not to be per- 
mitted, they said, until after the excess 
profits tax was repealed. Even after 
that, it was to be held up until prices 
were raised. And workers were to be 
admitted to work only at wage rates 
which would keep their take-home pay 
far below wartime levels. 


“FACT-FINDING" 


From the 
(AFL): — 

What about “fact-finding”? 

The idea of having “fact finding” 
boards is receiving a great deal of pub- 
licity these days, but to Organized 
Labor there is nothing new in it. Get- 
ting the facts is one of the first essen- 
tials of collective bargaining. That’s 
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Washington Teamster 


Behind the Labor Scene 


why so many unions today employ 
statistical experts. The Teamsters 
Union, particularly in the West, has 
been actively engaged in this type of 
work for several years. 

Labor objects to federalized “fact 
finding” boards, which, if we under- 
stand the plan, will be empowered to 
rush into print in a hurry when in- 
dustrial disputes arise, with opinions 
which may or may not have any rela- 
tion to the facts. We have learned that 
facts are obtained only by close study 
and that they must be interpreted and 
applied. That takes time, and judgment 
and a knowledge of the industry. 

Furthermore, Labor does not like 
the idea of being subjected to pressure 
from such “fact finding” panels. That, 
in itself, constitutes a type of compul- 
sory arbitration. When and if Labor 
submits to arbitration, it insists that 
it shall be voluntary and that both 
Labor and Management shall have a 
voice in selecting the arbiter. 

Labor also has learned by experi- 
ence that if compulsory arbitration is 
held as a club over the head of work- 
ers and industry, collective bargaining 
too often bogs down. Questions and 
problems that should be decided upon 
the facts, across the conference table, 
tend to be shifted to the arbitrator. 
That was what happened during the 
days of the War Labor Board. The 
results were not good, for either the 
working people or the employers. 


There isn’t any substitute for co- 























From Seafarer’s Log (AFL) 


operation—a sincere desire on both 
sides to compose differences and reach 
fair understandings. That requires 
good leadership and mutual confidence, 
and a minimum of government inter- 
ference. 


“REACTIONARY ADVICE” 


From Michigan Federation News 
(Ind.) : 

Throughout the war period it has 
been evident that the end of war would 
see active efforts made by business in- 
terests to discredit the labor organiza- 
tions and to attempt to offset by prop- 
aganda and legislation the gains that 
have been made in the last decade. 

At last the wraps are off. Over the 
radio and from the columns of the 
daily newspapers come appeals to the 
public for a return to the outmoded 
type of economy where there was little 
or no restraint placed on actions of the 
big industrialists . . . 

The average worker has long passed 
the stage where he is fooled by such 
pronouncements. There are people, 
however, who are still confused by 
such statements, either because of their 
youth or because they have not been 
placed in a position where they could 
see both sides of the picture. 

It is up to us who have gained much 
because we have been able to organize 
and to bargain collectively, to advise 
those people of the danger in following 
the reactionary advice now being given 
them. 


“SONS OF HEAVEN” 


From Lorain Labor Leader (CIO): 

Emperor Hirohito the past week 
stunned his nation by the admission 
he was not divine, that he was in fact 
just an ordinary guy who had no spe- 
cial pipeline to Heaven. To conceive 
the enormity of this confession, Amer- 
icans can only imagine their own feel- 
ings if—the Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers admitted that they were or- 
ganized to sell Americans on the idea 
that a Corporation Dollar can do no 
wrong; if—General Motors confessed 
their books showed. exorbitant war 
profits; and if—a daily newspaper 
(just once) carried a front-page car- 
toon extolling Labor... . 
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Planning : 
an Inter-( 
System? 


a 
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It will pay you 
to investigate 
Executone... 


Employing the most advanced 
principles of electronics, 
EXECUTONE automatically 
gives you control of your 
entire organization through 
instant voice-to-voice 

contact. You lift no receiver, 
twirl no dial! You just press 

a button...and falki 


EXECUTONE frees your switch- 
board for important outgoing 
and incoming calls. . . 
eliminates the endless 
running back and forth from 
one office to another. The 
coupon below will bring 

you the whole story. 








UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
Over 90,000 successful EXECUTONE installations, 
backed by our unconditional guarantee are your 
assurance of trouble-free performance and dependa- 
bility. EXECUTONE Inter-Com Systems are individu- 
ally engineered to your particular requirements . . . 
installed and serviced by factory-trained specialists 
‘in principal cities throughout the country. 

o e 
Two-station systems for as little as $50. Larger 
systems, with up to 100 stations, are available. 


XOCUIOME 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
Mail Coupon for Further Information 








EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. B-22 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
I am interested in data on EXECUTONE. : 
( Please send literature. 

() Have representative call. No obligation. 


Name 





Firm 
Addr 
City 
































NEW IDEAS 


...in Aviation, Welding, Engines, Plastics, 
Office Equipment, Stoves, Painting 


WHAT'S COOKING? 


Housewives will welcome Proctor 
Electric Co.’s surface heating unit for 
electric ranges — it provides accurate 
heat control for top-of-the-stove cook- 
ing. A thermostat, springing above the 
heating unit, makes contact with the 
bottom of the saucepan, maintains a 
suitable cooking temperature. Fully 
automatic, it turns itself down when 
heat approaches the temperature 
selected. 


SPIN-A-BRUSH 


Labor saving and brush preserving 
—that’s the two-way result achieved by 
this Nashway 
Co. gadget. 
For instance, 
it’s possible to 
use the same 
brush and 
change from 
red to white 
paint in less 
than 90 sec- 
onds. A com- 
pact electric 
tool, it’s easy 
to operate, can 
also be used 
to drill small holes, mix paints or clean 
stippler covers. It has a rust-proof fin- 
ish, can be operated on AC or DC 
current. 


POINTS FOR PILOTS 


Aviation enthusiasts may now look 
forward to safer flying as the result of 
a recently patented instrument said to 
anticipate fatal spins resulting from 
aircraft stalling while in flight. An- 
other aid for tyros is a tympanometer 
which accurately tests prospective 
pilots’ reactions to high altitudes and 
lowered atmospheric pressures. And to 
insure your arriving at your destina- 
tion, an electrical instrument system 
that’s claimed to banish directional 
errors is now being readied by General 
Electric. 


ENGINE TIP 


Longer-lived spark plugs are now 
assured by means of an electrode that 
actually grows with use instead of 
wearing away. This growth keeps the 


spark gap more nearly constant, 
doubles the length of life, reduces time 
required to overhaul engines. An inno- 
vation: the plugs are fired by radio 
frequency currents. 


OFFICE HELPS 


Now it’s a “packaged” accounting 
method: Remington Rand’s multi- 
matic accounting system. It’s reported 
to save 40% in cost, 66% in time, is 
applicable to small and medium size 
businesses. . . . For the file clerk, 
there’s Redi-File, a newly developed 
type of hanging file-folder tailored to 
fit any size desk draw and providing 
fingertip accessibility. . . . For the 
typist, Pengad’s Stencilite provides 
easier reading of stencils by means of 
an ingenious lighting device and trans- 
parent window that fits right over the 
typewriter, illuminates the stencil. . . . 
There’s also Underwood’s time-saving 
carbon paper container, developed by 
New York industrial designer Gianni- 
noto, which features a_single-sheet 
release that eliminates the former in- 
side holder and does away with the 
necessity of opening and closing the 
box. 


PLANE DELIVERY 


Here’s a collapsible container soon 
to be introduced by Forest Products 
Laboratory for air cargo deliveries. 





Its airfoil wings rotate, thereby re- 
tarding speed of fall and limiting land- 
ing impact. The model shown carries 
loads up to 75 pounds, is reusable. 


PLASTIC MARKERS 


A Monsanto Chemical Co. war-de- 
velopment are plastics with an after- 
glow potency said to be double pre- 
war phosphorescent thermoplastic. 
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These plastics glow for six to eight 
hours after exposure to sunlight or 
other illumination, are useful as street 
markers or door numbers. 


NO MORE SNOWPLOWS? 


The city of the future will remove 
snow by means of heated gutters and 
curbs, if experiments carried out in 
Topeka, Kan., prove practicable. Forc- 
ing hot water from portable heaters 
through pipes in curbs and gutters 
will melt the snow in double-quick 
time and allow it to run off through 
storm sewers. 


RURAL WELDER 


Repair and construction around the 
farm is being made easier these days 


by the Lincoln Electric Co.’s specially- 





made welder for use on rural power 
lines. Pictured here is a farmer using 
the instrument to weld the cracked 
frame of a side-delivery hay rake. 


OPTICAL ILLUSION 


Rotating objects can now be made 
to appear motionless! It’s done by 
General Electric’s Rotascope, reported 
to be the answer to science’s search 
for an optical system capable of un- 
twisting the light of rotating equip- 
ment before it’s recorded by the 
human eye. Developed for the study of 
airplane propellers under actual oper- 
ating conditions, the device allows the 
continuous viewing of a rotating ob- 
ject at any point on the path of travel. 
This “optical engineer” may also be 
used by industry for the study of angu- 
lar motions, particularly those of low 
angular velocities. 


BLIND MAN'S CANE 


The U. S. Signal Corps now has a 
sensory aid device that makes it pos- 
sible to locate all obstacles within a 
radius of 20 feet by means of a photo- 
electric cell and a beam of light. 
Shaped like a cane, this gadget is 
turned slowly from side to side in the 
user's path, detects objects and con- 
veys the distance in a coded signal by 
means of an earphone. 
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AERONAUTICA 





We'll MANUFACTURE Your 
Product, From Engineering 


to Final Inspection! 


When you need complete assemblies 
or parts to market under your own 
brand, talk with API. We have the 
skilled craftsmen . . . an equipment 
list second to none, from engineering 
thru every primary and secondary 
operation ... plus a reputation for 
performance dating from our begin- 
ning in 1934. The intricate hydraulic 
high pressure pump and the rigid 
live center machined to guarantee 
two-tenths accuracy, shown here, are 
only two examples of fine production 
assigned complete and exclusively to 
us. Why not let our all-under-one-roof 
facilities manufacture your product? 
Write or ’phone our Executive Sales 
Office for the answer to your problem. 


\\ Vi Chas C. Layman 
V7 President and General Manager 
. 4] 


L PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Plant and General Offices: Washington Court House, Ohio 




















ALBERT RAMOND 
& ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Cost Reduction + Impreved Wages 
Production Management 


Chrysler Bidg., New York 17 + Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 » 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 














Hold Your War Bonds 
Till Maturity 








@ Relax. . conserve your 
health and energy . . re- 
tard that ‘‘tired feeling.” 
You can do more ina 
Do/More, the refreshing- 
ly comfortable Posture 
Chair, adjusted to fit. 
Preferred by executives! 
FREE FOLDER 


Write for ‘‘Physical Fit- 
ness’’ folder. No obligation! 















DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC., Dept. 207, Elkhart, Ind. 


DO/MORE @:: 
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KEEP vouR$ 











Three 
Convenient 
Sizes 





Canada Dry Water is entirely differ- 
ent from ordinary club sodas. Origi- 
nal “PIN-POINT CARBONATION” in- 
sures life, to the last sip. And Canada 
Dry’s exclusive formula points up 
flavor. Be sure—with Canada Dry 
Water. 


“My Biggest Mistake” 


(Continued from page 22) 


prosecute the European war with ac- 
curacy of fire heretofore unknown. 

Eisenhart was born in York, Pa., 
of sturdy stock. His father was a 
dentist in the days when a huge 
wooden tooth, suspended from a cross 
beam, informed sad-eyed children that 
within this house teeth could be ex- 
tracted with more or less pain. A 
Princeton graduate, at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology he compressed 
a four-year engineering course into 
two years. Then to Eastman, where 
he started washing bottles and test 
tubes at $75 a month. And now his 
present place of leadership in industry 
and in civic and educational affairs 
as Chairman of the Board of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. 

Eisenhart is a great deductive think- 
er who impresses with his integrity and 
solid honesty. Possessing an unusual 
grasp of world affairs, he asserts: “Our 
great problem today is not reconvert- 
ing machines and production lines, 
but reconverting the minds of our 
11,000,000 returning service men. 
They must be made to see that Amer- 
ica can no longer be isolationist; that 
she has a mighty role to play in world 
affairs; that never in history have so 
many markets been open to any na- 
tion. 

“Not so long ago,” says Eisenhart, 
“people would look for foreign trade 
marks on goods before purchasing, 
believing that they denoted superior- 
ity. The American trade mark is now 


the most honored in all the world.|’ 


Our material of war has proved its 
superiority on a thousand battlefields. 


Our material of peace can do the]! 


same. 
“Don’t make the blunder of selling 
anything about America short!” 


The Boss Is On 
Their Side 


(Continued from page 21) 


didn’t observe It’s not required, but a 
number of those workers have stayed 
overtime to make up for lost hours. 
The biggest test of the Lewyt good- 
will came with the abrupt end of the 
war, when military contract cancella- 
tions forced a reduction of the work 
force by two-thirds, practically over- 
night. Not that Alex Lewyt had been 
caught napping. The preceding year, 
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4 Miss Saylor’s 
COFFEE-ETS 


You can take them any 
place for their good taste 
is their ready acceptance. 
You'll like the delicately 
blended home-made flavor 
that only pure cream, fresh butter and 
fine coffee can give. So for that pick-up 
and quick-up ask for those little pepper- 
uppers ... Miss Saylor’s Coffee-ets. Your 
dealer should have them soon. 


MISS SAYLOR’S CHOCOLATES, INC. 


ENCINAL AVENUE - ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 
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terials, he had secured governmental 

ission to begin production of a 
new type of metal desk and chair for 
children, already on the market before 
V-E Day. 

But before new radio and television 
sets, phonographs, chain-driven tri- 
cycles, boys’ electronic kits, etc., can 
be made, the reconversion stage has to 
be bridged. Lewyt wants his good 
workers back. Every man and woman 
laid off received a separation pay allot- 
ment, based on length of service. Two 
weeks after dismissal, every worker 
who hadn’t yet landed a job was called 
back and paid an additional sum. By 
September he was able to call in 300 
to add to the nucleus who had stayed 
on to finish governmental radar con- 
tracts. By January the roll had climbed 
to 1,000. 

At Christmas, bonuses were paid, 
not only to the labor force on hand, 
but to all those who had had to be dis- 
missed temporarily at the end of No- 
vember. 

The entire plant is taken into the 
management’s confidence when a con- 
tract order is received. Every depart- 
are held, with worker representatives 
held, with worker representatives 
from the Guidance Council. Figures 
are disclosed, cost of materials and 
labor discussed and a quota set for 
each unit. Every department that ex- 
ceeds the quota it accepts is entitled 
to incentive pay, divided equally 
among all the workers in that partic- 
ular phase of the work. As a conse- 
quence, workers police themselves. 
The slow or the lazy are “jacked up” 
by fellow-workers who have no inten- 
tion of carrying the burden for them. 
Conspicuously placed bulletins keep 
employees posted on job progress. 

And how do the workers feel about 
the company? Ask Josephine Pelc, 
who worked on radar parts for the 
Navy, or Angelo Vidal, assembling 
trays for the combination blackboard- 
desk for the plant’s first peacetime 
product: 

“Lewyt’s? Sure we like it; the Boss 
is on our side.” 

* 


The Government has yet to come to 
grips with the kind of fiscal policies 
which the times demand. It is all too 
plain that a substantial amount of in- 


flation already has taken place. It is 


absurd to blame the market for giving 
expression to the anxieties that are in 
the public mind—Emm Scuram, 
president, New York Stock Exchange. 
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Typical scene in Southwest gas and oil fields—well 
rigs with pipeline expansion loop in foreground. 


THE GAS-BORN flame of the 
kitchen range is an every-day phe- 
nomenon. 

Behind it lie the resources of a 
phenomenal industry. 

They are the vast, earth-held 
reserves of natural gas . . . the 
thousands of miles of pipe-lines 
that carry it to hundreds of thou- 
sands of homes and industries . . . 

They are operational efficiency 
... sound fiscal policy . . . manage- 
ment’s integrity. 

These are the essential resources 
that enable the Columbia System 
to pledge public service for years 


to come to 1600 communities in 
an area supporting more than 
5,000,000 people. 


COLUMBIA GAS 
& ELECTRIC. 


CORPORATION 
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All of these securities having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is — 





mot under any circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as 
a solicitation of an offer to buy any such securities. 


120,000 Shares 


Carrier Corporation 


Preferred Stock (Cumulative), 4% Series 
($50 Par Value—Convertible Prior to January 15, 1956) 


Of the 118,257.26 shares offered to holders of Common Stock of the 
Corporation, 112,887 shares were subscribed for upon the exercise of 
Subscription Warrants issued to such holders of Common Stock. The 
7,113 shares purchased by the Underwriters, severally, have been sold. 





Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


The First Boston Corporation § Lehman Brothers 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Clark, Dodge & Co. | Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


W. E. Hutton & Co. 


" January 29, 1946. 
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Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


Union Securities Corporation 
Hornblower & Weeks 


Julien Collins & Company | 








Kebbon, McCormick & Co. 











The City of 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


As part of its program of Industrial Expansion requires the services 
of an industrial promotion manager. Such a man must be capable of 
earning a large yearly salary. He must be experienced in this line of 
work; have important industrial contacts, and be a top-notch salesman 
able to present to industries the many advantages of locating in this 
area. Replies must state previous experience, qualifications, etc. Ad- 
dress: Industrial Committee, Chamber of Commerce, Newport News, Va. 











Let Me Prove What YOUR Mind 


Can Demonstrate 


RE you. like millions 
of others. tired of lis- 
tening to the theories’ of 
better living?...Do you 
demand KNOWLEDGE 
of the actual methods by 
which you can rise, master, 
and create the things in 
life you wish? 

Write tor the free Sealed Book 











a le Secret Method of 
mind influence for study . . . 
used by Address: 


Rl, ROSICRUCIANS 
Sen Jose (AMORC) Californie 
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C CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


The first quarter Interim dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 
common stock of this Company has been 
declared payable March 15, 1946, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 25, 1946. Books will 


not close. 
McKEWEN, Treasurer. 

















C CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 

r share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
erred stock of this Company has been 
Geclared payable April 1, 1946, to 
tockholders of record at the close of 
business March 15, 1946. Books will 


SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 











Opportunities 
(Continued from page 27) 


after you are well established and your 
trade justifies it. 

Peerman, however, has a number of 
mobile distributors who have only a 
tiny one-man business, with a small 
shop and truck. Such a dealer loads 
his truck with quick-selling articles, 
drives out to farm homes and rural 
villages, demonstrates his line on the 
doorstep, sells out and loads again. 
Among these farm-trotting distribv- 
tors, he says, are some of the wealth. 
iest and biggest selling dealers he has. 
They have practically no overhead, no 
labor hire, no big operating costs and 
make more clear money than many 
$100,000 investors with complete 
store, bookkeepers, store salesmen, etc. 
Peerman doesn’t recommend that this 
method displace the fully equipped 
store system. But it’s an inexpensive 
way to work up to one. 

In order to supplement your own 
capital there are local finance com- 
panies who will extend credit—often 
up to 90%. Wholesalers will furnish 
equipment on a 30-day basis. The most 
important lines to stock are refrigera- 
tors, sewing machines, vacuum clean- 
ers, radios, irons and washing ma- 
chines, plus, of course, all the small 
replacement gadgets like lamps, 
switches, fuse plugs, wiring, etc. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Complete information on setting up 
can be obtained from any of the na- 
tional electric manufacturers; their 
wholesale distributors; Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration, Washington, 
D. C.; public power companies and 
their local plant managers; Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
electric appliance trade journals, etc. 

The number of employment and 
business opportunities in this field 
is legion. Every town of county-seat 
size should be able to support at least 
one electric supply and home appliance 
business. Many farming sections can 
support dealer and service businesses 
catering directly to the farmer. There 
are field salesmen working on com- 
mission for local dealers selling direct 
to consumers. Other salesmen will 
work a dealer trade for manufacturers 
or wholesalers. There will be special 
service shops that devote their time to 
repairs and installations rather than 
sales. It’s a highly profitable field, but 
don’t enter it unless you're willing to 
learn it from scratch. 
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UNIVERSAL & PICTURES 


COMPANY, INC. 


reports on its progress in providing 
ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE MILLIONS 


NIVERSAL PICTURES are enter- 

tainment designed for the 
millions . . . entertainment created 
to be enjoyed around the globe. 
Marking a further step in Universal’s 
program to give increasing emphasis 
to the production of pictures of top 
entertainment value, the company 
has further expanded its human re- 
sources of creative talent through 
the addition of a group of outstand- 
ing producers and directors. 


As Universal makes pictures, Uni- 
versal makes stars . . . developing more 
and more young actors and actresses in 
the same manner it developed such 
Universal stars as delightful Deanna 
Durbin, lovely Maria Montez, sen- 
sational Yvonne DeCarlo, hilarious 
Abbott & Costello. And the list could go 
on and on—Donald O’Connor, Turhan 
Bey, Charles Korvin, Ella Raines, Ann 
Blyth and Peggy Ryan—a host of tal- 
ented others. For good entertainment 
demands good talent. And Universal 
pictures are built to be good entertain- 
ment—to appeal to a vast market. 


Something of the size of the motion 
picture market is indicated by the 
90,000,000 to 100,000,000 cash admis- 
sions sold at American motion picture 
box offices each week—a total of 414 to 
5\% billion cash sales a year in the 
United States alone. 

Universal’s policy of constant em- 
phasis on the most entertainment for the 
most people results in many different 
types of pictures. Current and coming 
Universal releases include such strong 
star, story and production values as: 


Scarlet Street — Edward G. Robinson, Joan 
Bennett, Dan Duryea 


Because of Him—Deanna Durbin, Charles 
Laughton, Franchot Tone 


Night in Paradise— Merle Oberon, Turhan 


Bey 
Little Giant — Abbott & Costello 
Tangier— Maria Montez, Robert Paige, Sabu 


Canyon Passage—Dana Andrews, Brian Don- 
levy, Susan Hayward, Patricia Roc 
So Goes My Love—Myrna Loy, Don Ameche 


Shahrazad—yYvonne DeCarlo, Jean Pierre 
Aumont, Brian Donlevy 





A copy of the Annual Report will be 
gladly furnished on request to 
. Universal Pictures Company, Inc., 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 














FINANCIAL PROGRESS 


Universal Pictures Company, Inc. to- 
day is in the strongest financial condi- 
tion in its history. It is therefore in a 
favorable position both to meet the 
problems of the post-war era and to 
take advantage of opportunities for 
growth and expansion along sound lines. 

Net profit, in the fiscal year ended 
November 3, 1945, after provision for 
Federal income and excess profits taxes 
of $5,981,000, was $3,910,928, the largest 
in the history of the company and com- 
paring with $3,412,701 in the preced- 





ing year. This net profit was equivalent 
to $4.86 per share. 


Rentals and sales of Universal pic- 
tures and other operating income to- 
taled $51,049,428 and compared with 
the all-time peak of $51,561,504 in the 
preceding year. 

Net working capital attained a new 
record high of $23,030,555. The ratio of 
current and working assets to current 
liabilities was $5.44 to $1 compared 


_with $2.84 to $1 a year ago. 


The Board of Directors maintainéd 
dividends at the rate of $2 per year, 
voting four quarterly payments of 50 
cents per share. 


NEW WORLD-WIDE UNDERTAKINGS 


Universal is participating in the forma- 
tion of a new major American motion 
picture producing company to be known 
as International Pictures Corporation. 
This new company, to be jointly owned 
by Universal and the Leo Spitz-William 
Goetz interests, will acquire the story 
and production assets of International 
Pictures, Inc. (the present Spitz-Goetz 
company) which in its first two years 
of operation produced a number of 
outstanding hits. It plans to: 


1. Produce a minimum of 8 top pro- 
ductions annually for exclusive world- 
wide distribution through a new Anglo- 
American distributing organization of 
which it will be part owner. 





2. Establish its headquarters at the 
Universal studio in California. Universal 
will make available to it production facil- 
ities on a rental basis. 

Coincident with the organization of 
International Pictures, a new world- 
wide distributing organization to be 
known as United World Pictures Com- 
pany, Inc. is being formed. This new 
company, to be jointly owned by Inter- 
national Pictures (of which Universal 
will own half) and the J. Arthur Rank 
interests of Great Britain, plans to: 


1. Establish a world-wide selling and 


distributing organization, which will make 
use of physical facilities of Universal in 
this country and abroad, and also of 
companies in the Rank Group, under 
lease arrangements. 


2. Distribute outstanding American 
and British films in United States, Great 
Britain and throughout the rest of the 
world. It expects to distribute a minimum 
of 8 American and 8 British pictures of 
distinction each year, starting Septem- 
ber 1, 1946. ‘ 


Arrangements among Universal, In- 
ternational and United World include 
the possible acquisition of theatres in 
key cities of the United States and 
throughout the world as “show win- 
dows” for the exhibition and exploita- 
tion of films. 


Universal’s participation in this new 
world-wide undertaking should give the 
company increasing prestige, both in 
this country and abroad, and there are 
other important advantages. However, 
it should be emphasized that the new 
arrangements will in no way interfere 
with Universal’s plans for increasing 
its own business, both in this country 
and abroad. 


J. CHEEVER COWDIN, 
Chairman of the Board 


N. J. BLUMBERG, President 
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Advertisement 


WALL STREET 





New Basic Analyses 


. For some time the nationwide invest- 
ment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane has been offering 
readers of this column a series of “Basic 
ANALYSES” consisting of penetrating 
individual studies of common stocks 
currently important in terms of investor 
interest. Response to these offers has 
indicated that these studies are regarded 
as providing practical assistance to in- 
vestors by supplying facts so essential 
today in making sound investment 
decisions. 

Based on M L, P, F & B’s policy of 
constantly advising investors to “Inves- 
tigate then Invest,” these “Basic ANAL- 
YsEs” reflect the results of careful field 
investigation and painstaking research. 
Though not intended as purchase or 
Sales recommendations, they are, how- 
ever, factual and cover both favorable 
and unfavorable aspects of each secur- 
ity in a frank and unbiased manner, 
its basic position and other important 
data. Currently available: 


Amer. & FOREIGN 
PoweER 


*NATIONAL Dairy 
*NortH AMERICAN 
*AmeR. RaptaToR & pirriips PETROLEUM 
STAND. SANITARY 
Pus. Serv. or N. J. 
*Rapio CoRPORATION 
Rapio-Ke1TH-OrPH. 
*STANDARD Ort (CAL.) 
STANDARD BRANDS 


*CHRYSLER CorP. 


Cotumsi1a Gas & 
ELEcTRIC 


*GENERAL ELECTRIC 
B. F. Gooprica 

*Int’L Tev. & TEL. 
Mippte West Corp. 


*NATIONAL BIscuIT 


STUDEBAKER Corp. 


Unton Carswe & 
CARBON 


U. S. Russer 





* Revised. 

Easy to Obtain: As with all M L, P, 
F & B studies, copies of these “Basic 
ANALYsEs*” will be sent promptly 
upon request, without cost or obligation 
of any kind. Readers will find the cur- 
rent list of “Basic ANALYSES” unusu- 
ally interesting and helpful in apprais- 
ing issues they already own, as well as 
those in which they have a prospective 
interest. 
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Enlightened Public Opinion Can 
Put Brakes on Inflation 
By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


HE work stoppages and other 

pains of transition from a war 

economy to a peace economy 
should not becloud the fundamentally 
favorable aspects of turning from de- 
struction to construction. 

In Wall Street the main controversy 
has been over whether to be bullish be- 
cause of inflation or because of the 
prospects of better net corporate in- 
come after taxes. 

While the economic managers at 
Washington were playing the role of 
King Canute telling the waves of infla- 
tion to halt, analysts, recognizing that 
the supply of money and bank deposits 
had risen from $55,000,000,000 in 
1929 and $65,000,000,000 in 1939 to 
$175,000,000,000, have seen a mone- 
tary explanation for the trend toward 
higher price tags on everything. 

The elimination of margins in listed 
stocks on orders from the Federal 
Reserve Board was ineffectual. Apart 
from its symbolic value as an admoni- 
tion, it has little practical significance 
in a market in which credit balances 
in brokerage offices were colossal. 
However, it does have this meaning. 
Later in the cycle, when the urgent 
will to buy may be weaker and when 
mass psychology changes, the Protect- 
ing Fathers at the nation’s capital may 
be able to stimulate buying after a 
break by restoring margins and thus 
increasing the purchasing power of 
venturesome bargain hunters. 


MUST REVISE POLICY 


Politically, business men and finan- 
ciers have been heartened by the re- 
sistance in Congress toward the busi- 
ness-restricting program which Presi- 
dent Truman borrowed from the 
P.A.C. 


If the 70,000,000 life insurance 


* policyholders, the upwards of 54,000,- 


000 savings depositors, and tens of 
millions of security holders are aroused 
to their true interests by plain talk, 
a changed public opinion could put 
brakes on inflation by demanding a 
reversal of the Keynesian policy of 
inflation at the source through chronic 


fiscal deficits. Such an era of prudence 
in public finance at a time when indus 
try will be busy making up wartime 
shortages in civilian goods would pro. 
vide a solid foundation for national 
prosperity in place of an inflationary 
boom followed by a bust. 

Though the Left Wingers are de 
manding a stable economy—in fact, a 
non-stop boom, through such artificial 
crutches as the Full Employment Bill 
—their own program is itself inflation. 
ary. They have lost sight of the wise 
counsel of the late Paul M. Warburg 
who counselled that the way to avert 
a collapse is “to sit on the bulge” 
during a boom. 


CO-OPERATION NEEDED 


In order to create a psychological 
basis for a healthy national economy, 
business management should set its 
own pace. It should undertake to pro- 
mote inter-group harmony. Instead of 
defending the status quo, which in- 
cludes the maladjustments of war and 
inflation, the consequences of goofy 
theories and of unsound legislation, 
management should recognize that 
workers are concerned by the effects 
of reconversion on their own situation. 
Management should point out that it 
had long anticipated the end of the 
shooting phase of the war, and had 
conducted product and market re- 
search into civilian products. 

Also management should concede 
that inflationary trends add to the 
feeling of insecurity, but should make 
clear that they can not be resolved at 
the bargaining table. Management 
should propose joining with labor, 
agriculture and other groups, in a 
joint mission to Washington to tell 
our public servants what the thrifty 
and industrious elements in the nation 
want in the way of national policy. 

Such a sincere meeting of the minds 
will be more constructive than dwell- 
ing in separate isolated planes of 
thought and emotion. 


Mr. Rukeyser is guest columnist in 
Mr. Forbes’ absence. 
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BUSINESS INFORMATION 


What's Your Problem? 


In this column, every issue, Forses will help subscribers find a solution to their business 
problems. Simply address your query to Business Information Editor, Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. To facilitate replies, please confine each inquiry to 
one specific question, and enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. Questions not answered 


here will be answered by mail. 


Q.—I wish to make a comprehensive study 
of wire-making and the wire-making indus- 
try. Can you tell me where I could obtain 
information about a course of study in this: 
subject? What I want is a plan of study 
in coaching with all the problems pertaining 
to making wire—A. S. Arnott, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


A.—Write the Wire Association, 300 
Main St., Stamford, Conn. 


Q.—We are frequently called upon to re- 
pair musical powder boxes and musical 
cigarette cases. We must have some new 
movements to replace those that are worn 
out or broken. Could you give us the name 
of some importer in New York who sells 
music boxes and their movements.—F. L. 
Newton, Clock Repair Service, Joplin, Mo. 


A—Write the American Watch As- 
semblies Association, 261 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Q.—In Forses I read an article on “Liquid 
Heat.” We are interested in the chemical 
described, having in mind using it in our 
tempering of steel. Can you give us any in- 
formation as to whether this product is on 
the market commercially and if so, where 
we can obtain it?—Biue Butane Heat 
Treatinc Co., Newark, N. J. 


A.—Infermation on this product may 
be ebtained from the John B. Pierce 
. 40 W. 40th St., New York, 





One Scottish 
Story—FREE 


Highlander McPherson and his 
wife arrived at an English rail- 
way station. McPherson called 
and called in vain for a porter 
to handle their luggage. _ 

Finally, he turned to his wife 
and counselled: 


“Flora, ye try. Yer accent’s 
nae sae awia’ Scotch as mine.” 


When you've stopped laughing, sit 
down and write out a check for $2.02, 
so that you can have 498 more laughs 
—your check will bring you a copy of 
“499 Scottish Stori or the price 
of 500” by Editor-Publisher — and 
Story-Teller—B. C. Forbes. Inciden- 
tally, the two cents is to cover royal- 
ties, one cent each, for two of his 
associates who did most of the work. 
It would entail less costly bookkeep- 
ing if you just enclosed two loose 
pennies. 

(Send check to B C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11,.N. Y.) 
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Q.—Would you please give us the names 
of some manufacturers of wholesale glass, 
particularly red glass?—INMAN HATCHERIES, 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


A.—Write to National Glass Associ- 
ation, 15th & Hudson Sts., Hoboken, 
N. J.; or the trade magazines: The 
Glass Industry, 55 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y.; Glass Digest, 225 Lafay- 
ette St., New York, N. Y. 


Q.—In Forses recently we read an article 
called “New Things Coming in Textiles.” 
As we have several good connections in the 
Norwegian textile industry, we would like 
to get in touch with the firm who is making 
these new machines. With this new produc- 
tion machinery, we intend to sell to the 
Norwegian textile mills—JorceEN SORENSEN, 
Oslo, Norway. 


A.—Either the Chicopee Mill, Ford 
Ave., Milltown, N. J., or the Kendall 
Mills, Walpole, Mass., can supply this 
information. 


BOOKLETS 


Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest will be listed in 
this every-issue service to Forses readers. 
Address your request, by number, to: 
Subscriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


60. THe Mastery oF Lire: The history 
and philosophy of an ancient fraternal or- 
ganization, tracing its growth, its activities 
and its teachings from B.C. to its present- 
day elaborate headquarters in California. 


61. “A Wortp or Neicusors”: Beauti- 
fully-prepared large calendar-guidebook con- 
taining profuse illustrations and descriptions 
of the wealth and diversity of tourist attrac- 
tions and business opportunities offered by 
more than 70 countries and _ territories 
around the globe. Large, colorful calendar 
suitable for wall-hanging. 


62. It’s a Goop American Custom: Fine, 
peppy booklet sent to all its employees by a 
major railroad, stressing that “something 
extra” and little “acts of friendliness” to- 
ward passengers are vital if the railroads 
are to keep old customers and gain new ones 
in the face of stiff competition. 


63. Disastep Are VALUABLE: An excel- 
lent guide for employers in the placement 
of disabled veterans, showing how these men 
can be used, and providing statistics that 
show such employees surpass the average 
record of others in efficiency, less absentee- 
ism, injury and turnover. 








ADVERTISEMENT 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow’, sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: ‘The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.’ 

W. H. Roystone, the well-known New 
York Investment Consultant, has stopped 
his newspaper comments that were pub- 
lished nationally and found so profitable 
to investors. He now writes only a 
weekly advisory bulletin. 

Success during many years has proved 
his theories correct. He found that to 
buy with the good buying and sell with 
the good selling is about all one needs 
to know. 

Roystone now has clients in cash 
waiting to buy a selected list he thinks 
the surest fortune-building bargains of 
this century. 

These same weekly bulletins, that cost 
you only five dollars for.one each week 
during seven of these critical weeks, go 
to hundreds of clients from coast to 
coast, to those who pay one hundred 
dollars a year for trading help and to 
investors who pay a large annual fee 
for portfolio supervision. 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of success in Wall 
Street. When you send check ($5.00 for 
seven weeks or $25.00 for one-year) be 
sure to ask for AMERICA TOMORROW 
and those famous 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. Address: W. H. 
Roystone, Forest Hills 33, Long Island, 
N. Y. (Instituted 1931) New York con- 
sultation $25. 


“FORBES EPIGRAMS” 
Now Available! 


To fill current demands, the original edi- 
tion of “FORBES EPIGRAMS” has been 
reprinted. 

This inspiring collection of B. C. FORBES’ 
epigrams is so thoroughly compiled and in- 
dexed that you can find at a glance one or 
more epigrams on practically every form of 
human aspiration, impulse, emotion, motive 
and action. 

Over five hundred different subjects are 
covered in this book. It is an encyclopaedia 
of human nature written in B. C. FORBES’ 
impressive and vivid style. 

There are volumes of thought in each epi- 
gram. They are direct, fearless, pithy, full 
and complete. They radiate good cheer, 
optimism, encouragement, inspiration, ideals 
and ideas. RETURN COUPON AT ONCE. 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Pub. Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $2 for a copy of “FORBES 
EPIGRAMS.” (On N. Y. C. orders add 2c.) 
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Pure Bristle 


PAINT BRUSHES 


ONE TO FIVE INCHES 
WELL STOCKED 





WELL MADE 


Write or Call for 
Sizes and Prices 


PAINT POINT PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


99 S. 6th Street, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


STagg 2-4560 





AVAILABLE NOW 











THESE STOCKS ? 


So. Pacific St. Oil of N.J. 
Union Pac. Texas Co. 

C.M. St.P.& Pac. Phillips Pet. 
Air Reduction Allis Chal. Pfd. 
Ind. Rayon Loew’s Inc. 
Celanese Paramount 
Amer. Viscose Warner Bros. 


Beneficial Industrial Loan 

| pt tne holding these issues 

will be interested in the position 
taken in regard to their outlook 
in our current Report. Also in- 
cluded is a discussion of the pros- 
pects of the Oil, Motion Picture 
and Rayon Industries. 


A copy of this timely Report 
will be sent gladly on request. 


Send for Bulletin FM-12 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A r Boston 16, Mass. 
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Your dividend notice in 
FoRBES directs nationwide 
attention of influential in- 
vestors in finance and in- 
dustry to your company. 











Non-Profit 
B. C. Fonszs, Present 


INVESTORS LEAGUE 


Membership 


Non-Partisan 
B. A. Javrrs, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Counsz;, 


Legislators Recognizing Need 
For Investors Organization 


~ ENATOR Alexander Wiley (Wash.) 
in his “Weekly News Letter” to 
“Editors and Friends,” discussing the 
“forgotten man”: 

“An important group which has 
been sadly neglected consists of Invest- 
ors. Among them are white collar 
folks, farmers, laborers and others. 
How many are there of them? Well, 
there are 15,000,000 stockholders 
alone. This is more than the number 
of union members (14,000,000). In 
addition, there are innumerable bond- 
holders. These investors are thrifty 
folks. They have invested their savings 
in our corporations—small and large. 
They have given management the 
financial means to build and expand 
American industry. They have been 
indispensable in our American system 
of free enterprise. Yet Government, 
management and labor have all at 
times ignored the well-being of this 
vital investor group. Let’s make a 
mental note of this, here and now: to 
look after the welfare of our investors 
and to give heed to their voice.” 

Rep. Augustus W. Bennet (N. Y.) 
in a letter to his constituents: 

“I attended a dinner given by the 
Investors League, which was rather a 
novel event. Members of Congress are 
frequently guests of groups represent- 
ing, roughly, capital, management or 
labor, but this group represented con- 
sumers, in which class all of us find 
ourselves at one time or another. 

“There is certainly need for the kind 
of work this League is doing to arouse 
public opinion, concerning the stake 
which all of us have in reasonably 
stabilized wages and prices.” 


SHOULD BE AN OIA 


Rep. Everett M. Dirksen (Ill.), in 
addressing the League’s recent Public 
Utility Forum in Chicago, declared: 

“It is a tragedy that investors have 
so little representation. You hear 
about every other group, but how lit- 
tle about the investors. Mention al- 
most any factor in our economy today, 
and I will show you a Federal agency 
that devotes itself to the welfare of 
that particular interest. 





Free Enterprise Forum 


In an effort to clarify view- 
points and bring together, pub- 
licly, representative investors, 
legislators and leaders in Ameri- 
can industry, the League is plan- 
ning a series of Forums, for dis- 
cussion of Free Enterprise versus 
Public Ownership, how each 
affects investors, labor, the con- 
sumer, the nation—the first in 
the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, on 
February 28. 

Inauguration of these Forums 
has been inspired by the success 
of the League’s previous efforts 
‘along these lines—its all-day 
Clinics on “Has the Public Util- 
ity Industry Earned the Right to 
Be Owned Privately or Must It 
Be Government Owned and 
Operated?”; “Duties of Com- 
mission Brokers to Customers, 
Investors”; “Management Com- 
pensation”; and a Luncheon 
Clinic on “Double Taxation”. 











“I have often thought maybe there 
ought to be an OLA—the Office of In- 
vestors Administration — to give the 
forgotten man a little place in the 
horizon.” 


Encouraging Response 


Response to the all-day forum im 
Chicago on “Has the Utility Industry 
Earned the Right to Be Owned Pri- 
vately or Must It Be Government 
Owned and Operated?” is encouraging. 

The discussions of leading utility 
executives, legislators and others re- 
ceived nationwide publicity. 

The National Association of Electric 
Companies communicated with all its 
members urging that they distribute 
the League Bulletin which summarized 
the Utility Forum. Replies offering co- 
operation are being received from all 
over the country, as well as Canada. 

Not only utility investors but all 
freedom-loving Americans should hail 
with deep satisfaction the Supreme 


FORBES 
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: lout decision decreeing that the U. S. 


State-operated Saratoga Springs Au- 
thority is, in effect, a business, and 
therefore must be taxed. Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter summed up the majority 
opinion as finding “no restriction upon 
Congress to include the States in levy- 
ing a tax enacted equally from private 
persons upon the same subject matter.” 





Bill To Curb Petrillo 


Shortly after the League’s communi- 
cation to every Congressman who is 
a member of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, urging 
them to bring the Lea Bill — which 
would free radio broadcasters from 
rules imposed by J. Caesar Petrillo, 


although it does not mention him by 


name—before Congress, an Associated 


Press dispatch appeared in the news- 
papers reporting that the Committee 
had approved the bill and that “the 
measure now goes to the House”. 

[Communicate with your represen- 
tative in Washington urging enactment 
of this legislation. ]} 










Who Is 
STANDARD & POOR'S 


Ever since 1860, this organiza- 
tion has assembled, analyzed, 
interpreted and published finan- 
cial and investment informa- 
tion. 


This vital material is used by 
virtually all large banks, secur- 
ity dealers, and increasing thou- 
sands of corporate and individ- 
ual investors. 


Since we cover continually thou- 
sands of widely held securities, 
we undertake a vast amount of 
fact-finding, research, statistical 
compilation and analysis. 


We maintain groups of highly 
trained experts, each member 
being carefully chosen for back- 
ground and knowledge of the 
industry to which he is assigned. 
We employ field investigators 
from coast to coast. 


Corporate executives are inter- 
viewed regularly. 


115 STOCKS RATED ‘BUY’ 


, can have this company’s confidential list of 115 stocks rated BUY 


as a part of the special offer below. 


We have literally put thousands of securities through the analytical sieve, 
discarding all but those which we consider outstandingly attractive. Recent 
prices of these 115 stocks showed: 12 selling under 30—41 between 30 and 


50—62 above 50. 
This Is Your Opportunity 


We will send you this confidential “buy” list 
of 115 common stocks with a 3-months’ 
trial subscription to THE OUTLOOK, a Ser- 
vice for Investors. It keeps you informed of 
important investment trends and develop- 
ments and enables you to invest with 
added safety. It brings you definite advice ... 


Which stocks to buy, and when 
Which stocks to hold 
Which stocks to sell, and when 
Reinvestment advice, 


This Special Offer 
Brings You 
in addition to THE OUTLOOK: 


The Most Important Period 
in 100 Years—Ahead! 
We have ahead of us in this country probably 


the most important period in 100 years ...a 
“‘Good Times” era. 





1. Standard & Poor’s confidential 
Buy list of 115 common stocks. 
-A copy of S & P’s Stock Guide 
which gives you valuable infor- 
mation and definite market 
opinions on well over 3,200 
stocks—the most important is- 
sues listed on exchanges through- 


We secure important informa- 
tion of a type that never ap- 
pears in newspapers or corpo- 2 
rate statements. 


This period will witness a great industrial 
boom that will sweep us on to a higher stand- 
ard of living than we have yet experienced. 
World trade will revive. New products will 
attain mass production. Venture capital will 
come out of hiding. 

Corporate profits will rise to new peaks. Divi- 
dends will advance more sharply. Money rates 
will remain low. 


All of this makes for a strong stock market. 


) Our own conclusions concerning 
every significant company are 
checked constantly with the 
men in closest touch with the 
problems we are investigating. 
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GROWING INDUSTRY 


Pattern Industry Analyzed 
By V. H. MARDFIN 


OME 82% of American women 
S today sew at home; and in a year 

they buy some 100,000,000 tissue- 
paper dress patterns produced by a 
handful of companies. Wall Street gen- 
erally has given scant attention in the 
past to this industry, which in the war 
years has seen its business expand 
enormously. But if surveys recently 
made are of any value, it does look 
as if the stocks of companies engaged 
in making dress and garment patterns 
for our women and our daughters, in 
school, high school and college, are 
deserving of at least speculative atten- 
tion. 

These surveys indicate that, post- 
war, there will be only a very slight 
shrinkage in the number of home- 
sewers. A U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
survey discovered that our women 
plan to buy 800,000 new sewing ma- 
chines as soon as they become avail- 
able. And current report has it that 
the sewing-machine figure should ap- 
proximate 1,000,000. - 

Four leaders in the dress-pattern in- 
dustry are Simplicity Pattern, Condé 
Nast, Inc., McCall Corp. and Butterick 
Co., Inc. A smaller unit is the Advance 
Pattern Co., whose chief outlets are the 
J. C. Penney stores. Condé Nast, Inc., 
and McCall Corp. make patterns as a 
division of their regular business— 
magazine publication and printing. 


Their annual reports give no break-' 


down of their dress-pattern sales. Sim- 
plicity Pattern, which is credited with 
sales of about half of the 100,000,000 
tissue-paper patterns now sold annu- 
ally in this country, reported net sales 
in 1944 of $4,748,000, entirely in the 
low-price field, retailing at 15¢ and 
25¢ each. 

The McCall pamphlet report to 
stockholders covering 1944 gives net 
sales for all of its activities at over 
$22,000,000, and these include the 
issuance of McCall’s Magazine, Red 
Book Magazine, Blue Book Magazine 
and fashion publications: McCall 
Needlework, Pattern Book, Dressmak- 
ing Book, Advance Styles and Style 
News; also the printing of several 





V. H. Maxprm is a well-known writer on 
financial subjects. 
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magazines, including Reader’s Digest, 
Newsweek and Popular Science. Mc- 
Call reports that pattern business 
“again reached a new high volume.” 
Condé Nast covers both the low-cost 
and high-cost fields. Long-advertised 
Vogue patterns are as well known in 
London and Paris as in American 
cities. No breakdown as to Condé 
Nast’s pattern volume is available, the 
1944 report stating that income from 
“subscriptions, newsstand sales, adver- 
tising, patterns, printing, etc.” amount- 
ed to $13,227,000. Condé Nast publi- 
cations are Vogue (incorporating the 
old “Vanity Fair”), House & Garden, 
Glamour, Vogue Pattern Book and 


dress-patterns, per se, are those of 
Simplicity Pattern, we cite them, since 
1939, to indicate the trend of the whole 
tissue-paper dress pattern industry: 


1939. .$2,518,000 1942. .$3,064,000 
1940.. 2,563,000 1943.. 3,767,000 
1941.. 2,575,000 1944.. 4,748,000 


An important factor in the industry 
thus sums up probabilities and _possi- 
bilities: 

“The current high level of pattern 
sales probably reflects in part the high 
cost and shortage of ready-made 
clothes resulting from the war. Thus, 
sales may well decline from their pres. 
ent levels in the post-war period. Nev. 
ertheless, the trend in the industry 
which resulted in increased sales prior 
to the war may be expected to continue 
after the war, and it is significant that 
sales increased during the years 1933, 
1934, 1935 and 1936, years in which 
business and national income were ex- 
panding.” 





Company 
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Condé Nast 
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+Non-cumulative 5%, $50 par. 





Pattern Company Securities 


*100,000 shares, 544% cumulative convertible preferred, $10 par, issued in 1945. 


Bid & Asked 1944 1945 
-—Dividends— 

58 - 59 $1.70 $1.85 

5134 - 5234 1.00 1.25 

6%- 7 36% 

1: + - enee 

7%4,- 8% cokes 
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British Vogue. At Greenwich, Conn., 
Condé Nast has a model printing plant, 
and among periodicals they print for 
others is The New Yorker. I. S. V. 
Patcevitch, president, states in the 1944 
report that “all divisions of the busi- 
ness—in the publishing, pattern and 
printing fields—have provided the 
largest gross revenues in the com- 
pany’s history. Butterick Co. in 1943 
grossed close to $2,000,000 from pat- 
terns, publication of fashion magazines 
and advertising matter, and from its 
trade magazine, the “Progressive 
Grocer.” 

Roughly speaking, the low-priced 
pattern field is dominated by Simplic- 
ity Pattern, the medium-priced by 
McCall, and the high-priced by Condé 
Nast. While no authentic figures of 
pattern sales to date in 1945 are avail- 
able, it can be stated that for the first 
eight months sales have held slightly 
above 1944. 

Since the only available figures on 


McCall’s president, Wm. B. Warner, 
has gone on record with the prediction 
that millions of new home-sewers in- 


dicate the possibility “of a higher . 


level for the pattern business in post- 
War years.” 

The pattern companies, it should be 
emphasized, have’ no _ reconversion 
problems. 

McCall Corp. common (522,998 
shares, no par value, outstanding) is 
listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Condé Nast, Inc., also listed on the big 
board, has outstanding 340,000 shares, 
no par. Simplicity Pattern has 500,000 
common shares, $1 par, listed on the 
N. Y. Curb and the Detroit Stock Ex- 
change, and 100,000 shares of 544% 
preferred, $10 par, convertible to Au- 
gust, 1947, into 2% common for each 
preferred, traded in over-the-counter. 
Butterick Co.’s common and preferred 
are both over-the-counter: 32,400 
shares of 5% non-cumulative preferred 
of $50 par and 86,700 no par common. 
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SUCCESS IN INVESTING AND TRADING DEPENDS ON MORE 


PROFOUND FACTORS THAN ‘FUNDAMENTALS’ AND STATISTICS 


Many of the most successful traders and investors in this bull market have carefully avoided slavish dependence 
upon so-called fundamental or statistical data. They know that past earnings and hitherto attractive dividend records 
are not in themselves positive guides to either the near term or long term future of individual securities or groups 


of securities. 


It is not our purpose here to dispute or question the real value of fundamental and statistical data as an aid in choosing promising 
vehicles for investment or speculative funds. We use such data ourselves as a matter of course. Nevertheless, with conditions as they have 
been in recent history and as they are likely to be in coming years, we believe that to plan one’s market operations on such data alone 
entails no inconsiderable risk. Past performance is by no means always a good criterion of what will be accomplished by a given 
company or the industrial ‘field which it represents. When the fundamental or statistical economist or market researcher projects his esti- 


mates into the future on the basis of such past performances his “skating” is, indeed, on thin ice. 


As George Canning one said, 


“I can prove anything by statistics—except the truth.” Frankly, in the ten years we have been professional market counselors, we have 


had many 


appy moments because we were unduly swayed by either favorable or unfavorable fundamental or statistical information 


—so much so in fact that we set about doing some independent research of our own along causative lines. 


ANALYZING THE EFFECT OF MASS PSYCHOLOGY ON PRICE TRENDS 


Before we had gone far in our studies and research we found that the market 
very frequently moved in a direction wholly contrary to prevailing news 
items, earnings or other such apparently pertinent considerations. These per- 
turbations in the trend of all leading averages often occurred, too, when that 
other tried and trusted weather vane—the technical condition of the market— 
seemed to be satisfactory. 

Obviously, then, we concluded, there must be something deeper, something 
far more transcendent that at times caused thousands of investors and traders 
seattered all over the world to start selling at about the same time, when 
surface conditions were favorable, and to start buying when economic or 
technical conditions were unfavorable. We saw this happen time and again 
during the initial years of our research—in March 1937, June 1938, August 
1939, Spring of 1942 as major moves—and in innumerable instances since then 


as intermediate and even minor trend changes in security prices occurred, 

Thus, we came to the conclusion that oscillations in the steck market are 
caused by obscure changes in mass psychology—changes whieh apparently. 
affect a majority of people at about the same time and in the same manner. 
If this were not so, then we might probably witness a market which would 
move sideways and in a comparatively narrow range all the while. Thus 
mass psychology not only tends to govern the price at which, for example, 
U. S. Steel will sell, but may have a powerful effect upon the amount of 
steel which that corporation produces and upon thousands of industries and 
products in which that metal is used. However, we have found thet the s 
market itself is the most sensitive barometer to reflect the Cycles of mass 
pavers or mass optimism and it is here that our research has been con- 
centrated. 


CYCLICAL AND TECHNICAL FACTORS MOST SATISFACTORY {IN DETERMINING FUTURE MARKET ACTION 


After studying and applying all known and recognized theories of determin- 
ing trends in stock prices, we e come to the conclusion that these waves 
are determinable. Even though by no means an infallible combination, the 
application of these computable waves or cycles of mass psychology in con- 
junction with technical findings, produces, in our opinion, the most satis- 


factory results in actual investment practice. After many years of tireless 
effort on these cycles we are gratified and encouraged to have so demon- 
strated the value of this method as to secure as our clients not only investors 
and traders of large and modest means throughout the Western Hemisphere, 
but investment trusts, banks, corporations and colleges as well. 


THE JANUARY CYCLES 


Since it is possible to project these cycles or waves months and even years 
ahead, we prepared in December 1945, the complete “forecast”, of their 
probabli effect on stock prices in 1946. Moreover our Bulletins and adver- 
tisements stressed their importance and value in this, the first month of the 
year. The January 7-10 rally period was correctly forecasted weeks ahead, 
also the sharp decline from the 18th to 22nd and in these announcements 
we frequently spoke of the “Explosive Phase”. Despite the greatest internal 
industrial strife in the history of this nation, our clients were specifically 





Only Stocks in Technical Strong 


counseled to not only maintain their long positions but to add to them 
between the 18th and 22nd with the 25th an outside date te complete pur- 
chases. During the past week stock values swept forward to the highest 
levels in 15 years. Mass psychology, as indicated by the Cycles fer this period, 
was optimistic and not even the serious threat of virtually complete indus- 
trial paralysis could overcome it. Reproduced on this page is eur Cyclical 
Projection of the January market (published in December) compared with 
the N. Y. Herald Tribune Composite Average of 100 Stocks superimposed. 


“I tried about four different services 
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CYCLICAL FACTORS ARE IMPORTANT 
IN GUIDING INVESTMENT POLICIES 


Reproduced above is the chart of cyclical trends for the month 
of January which was published last December in the Stock Trend 
ice 1946 Cyclical Forecast booklet. Superimposed on it is the 
daily high, low and close of the Herald Tribune’s Hundred Stock 
Average. Along with other descriptive detail, the following state- 
ments accompanied this chart in the Forecast booklet: 

“. . . down cycles will continue for some time to be reflected in 
the stock market to a relatively less degree than up cycles. . . . 
This month (January) appears likely to produce only minor reces- 
sions and irregularity. The major trend of security prices should 
be regarded as Up.” 


WHAT OUTLOOK NOW? 

The Dow Industrial and Rail Averages in closing above their recent 

have once in re-afirmed continuation of the Primary bull 

But a similar Dow signal also took place early in March, 

1937—just prior to the beginning of one of the worst percentage 

ines in this century. en, as now, daily volume was high. 

this imply an abrupt end of present bull market or are fur- 

new highs probable? Obviously we cannot depend upon the 
Dew alone for our answer, 

February, March and April give promise of being very important 
months—a period in which st Prices are shown by our cycle 
studies to reach not only an important high—but suffer what appears 
to be a potential brief crash-dive. You saw the market advance in 

@ very adverse industrial condition in January, and we 
venture to predict that those who are lulled into believing that 
because stocks cannot now be purchased on margin they cannot suffer 
severe relapses—will have a rude awakening. But February itself 
should be a very interesting month and one Cyclical Key Period 
looms up as at least temporarily important—in fact, might well be 
embarrassing to those unprepared for it. 
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Positions Should Be Bought 


We believe that in this stage of the bull 
market only those issues should be 
bought which possess strong technieal 
features. Indiscriminate purchases should 
be avoided regardless of their price. 

In our current bulletins, we outline 
only those stocks with technical pat- 
terns conducive to further price appre- 
ciation, an example of which was our 
recommendation of Jones & Laughlin 
a few weeks ago in the 39-41 range and, 


- as this is written, is up some 12 points. 


Another was Houston Oil, bought 
around 2044; Certainteed (12%); Bal- 
timore & Ohio pfd. (41); Erie (18%); 
Laclede (7%); National Lead (31%); 
Southern Pacific (60); Otis (32). 


3 Reorganization Rail Bonds 


Also recommended in our current bul- 
letins are three reorganization rail 
bonds—two low and one medium in 
price—which appear exceptionally well 
situated for profit if bought now. 








Clients More Than Pleased! 
Below we print excerpts of just a few 
of many letters of praise in our files. 
“I must say your most wonderful and 
current reports are delightful to ae. 


and found yours to be the best.” 
R. L.—Garwood, N. J. 
“Have gotten more good from yours 


than any other service I have ever 
taken.” A. A.—Oak Park, iil. 


“Am certain your service is the best 
to be had, and am confident it must 
be greatly appreciated threughout the 
Country.” A. §.—Larchmont, N.Y. 





Two New Recommendations 


STOCK #1. This one sells around $6 
and only late in 1945 gave a bullish 
signal by moving dramatically out of its 
protracted base of accumulation dating 
back to 1939. We expect this equity te 
advance 60% to 90%. 


STOCK #2. This stock has the typi- 
cal bullish “saucer” formation whieh 
has so often preceded ~y * rises is 
stocks in recent years. Note the extreme 
thinness (lack of resistance) from cur- 
rent levels all the way up to the 1937 
congestion. If this “VACUUM” space 
is to be filled, as we believe it will be, 
then an advance of 11 to 15 points is in 
prospect over the relatively near term, 
These two issues are typical of those 
which our regular clients are acquainted 
with through the twice-weekly bulletins. 





YOU MAY HAVE A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION IF— 


If you have not had a trial subscription to this service within the past six months, 


we present this unusual offer! 


(1) Complete Cyclical projection of the probable trend of stock prices for February 
in which the Key Period for a sharp dip is shown. 
(2) Chart and discussions of the two “Special Situations” for price appreciation 


mentioned above. 


(3) Names of the 3 reorganization Rail Bonds. 
(4) Bulletins of February 12,15, 19, 3 26th—5 issues in all. 


(5) Cyclical Time Zone for important top and period indicated for $ An 


brief crash-dive, All to seriously-minded investors, traders or in- 


gL Ee ie eae 


All of th 


e above, with stock Trend Bulletins for six months, plus 1946 
Cycle Forecast for corresponding six months. ._. 


face kas $550 


All. of the above, with Stock Trend Bulletin for one year, plus complete 


1946 Cycle Forecast ................. 
Wire Trading Service: 3 Months....... 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 


DIV. F-15, 


SPRINGFIELD 3, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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A 
VALUABLE MARKET 
GUIDE 


Elimination of Margins Gives 
New Importance to Careful 
Selection as the Only Means 
of Expanding Profit Oppor- 
tunities per invested Dollar. 


The bull market may be far from over. 
But some stocks should actually be 
SOLD at these levels and others should 
be BOUGHT AND HELD. Of immediate 
importance are the Gartley: 


Low and moderate-priced issues 
Outstanding growth situations 
Low-priced speculations 


—selected in the light of our comprehensive RVR 
studies. 


Obviously, with 100% margin requirements in 
effect, the time has come for YOU, TOO to have 
the advantage of the Gartley Relative Velocity 
- Ratings on the stocks you own. No longer can 
you afford to GUESS what the Capital Apprecia- 
tion Potentials of your stocks are. With RVR 
you can KNOW;; you can easily make each dollar 
you invest in stocks do the work of two or three 
dollars—and WITHOUT. MARGIN. 


These and other undervalued stocks will be 
made available to you during the period of the 
following SPECIAL TRIAL ACQUAINTANCE 
OFFER. Current issue plus the next five issues 
which will cover what may well prove the most 
decisive financial phase investors may experience 
for a long time to come................+.+ $3 


Or Accept this Special Combination Offer: 
RVR with supplements, the most complete 
analysis of the relative movements of stocks. 
(Regular price $5 per issue.) Now in combination 
with 6 weeks trial Gartley Weekly Forecast. $6 [] 


H. M. Gartley, Inc., 68 William St., N.Y.C. 








HOW 1» KEEP 


STOCK 
PROFITS 


Send for FREE Report 


- BABSON’S REPORTS 








r 
: Dept. F-36 Wellesley Hilts $2, Mass. | 
: Send complimentary Report . 
1 on “How to Keep Stock Profits” ' 
: FEE» ononsnesesnenssasdpsbepnebscibew ; 
PPE. <wovteenertnesesccontoones 
1 City & Zone .........44. ee 
Sateen aaa 











T he value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
Advertiser is based 
upon its. essential 
value to the reader 





MARKET OUTLOOK 





Technical Position Is Strong 


By HARRY 


D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


July August September October 


FLIGHT out of dollars continues, as 
increasing numbers of investors real- 
ize that value of money is sinking. 
War created shortages of nearly every- 
thing except money; in latter it cre- 
ated a glut. 

To prevent inflation in Japan, Amer- 
ican authorities have prescribed (1) 
Jap government expenses must be cut 
to minimum, (2) deficits must be 
financed from savings and not from 
newly printed currency. Meanwhile, to 
prevent inflation at home a different 
program is being followed. Govern- 
ment expenses to be 35 billions next 
year; deficits to continue; wage in- 
creases sponsored by Government; 
prices to be “held down” through fic- 
tional price-control and subterfuge of 
hidden subsidies. 

Quotations for some low-priced sit- 
uations (notably stock purchase war- 
rants) have multiplied by 30, 40, or 
even 50, since 1942 lows. Big percent- 
age gains in speculative issues have 
been source of adverse comments in 
each of past three years. Fact is, how- 
ever, that low-priced securities always 
magnify market movements, either up- 
wards or downwards. Analysis shows 
that low-priced issues have recently 
moved only about in line with statis- 
tical expectancy—that they are some- 
what laggard rather than ahead of 
better grades, such as Dow-Jones in- 
dustrials. 











Technical position of general mar- 





INDUSTRIALS 


RAILROADS 


November 


December : 


January February 

ket is now judgéd to be very strong. 
Floating supply of many big stocks has 
been steadily reduced by cash pur- 
chases and withdrawal of certificates 
from circulation. Continued tendency 
of activity to shrink on all price dips 
proves unwillingness of investors to 
sell and determination to ride out 
strike news and other delays in indus- 
trial reconversion. 

Dividend returns available on good 
common stocks are still attractive in 
comparison with yields on other se- 
curities. Moreover, within next year or 
two, business volume and profits will 
permit many corporations to lift divi- 
dend rates considerably above their 
present conservative wartime levels. 
Among promising candidates are: 
Atchison, Bethlehem Steel, Chrysler, 
Douglas Aircraft, Libbey-Owens-F ord, 
Sears Roebuck, Union Pacific, U. S. 
Steel, Woolworth. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 











Atlas Corporation 


Dividend No. 38 

on 6% Preferred Stock 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share for the quarter 
ending February 28, 1946, has beea 
declared on the 6% Preferred Stock 
of Atlas Corporation, payable March 
1, 1946, to holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
February 14, 1946. 

Watter A, Pererson, Treasurer 
January 29, 1946. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Past Recommendations Reviewed 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


ANY readers ask whether they 

should now sell various stocks 
bought in pursuance to recommenda- 
tions here during recent years. 

Wide interest exists with regard to 
the following list of low-priced stocks 
recommended here on July 1, 1942: 
(fractions ignored) 


Recom- High to 


mended Feb. 1, 
at 1946 
Allied Mills ........... 12 39 
ee 13 41 . 
American Agri. Chemi- 
i hdn keane o«niaw 19 45 


American Colortype .... 4 29 
American Laundry Ma- 


EE Nek sseseawaes 19 46 
American Seating ...... 8 33 
American Stores ....... 10 33 
Arnold Constable ...... 5 29 
Barber Asphalt ........ 8 52 
Meee BOS. oo. sc ceee 4 54 
Bayuk Cigars ......... 17 «47 
Bigelow-Sanford ....... 20 77 
Brunswick-Balke ....... ll 
BEE MOOD, “co cccscccces 5 32 
Chicago Mail Order.... 5 43 
Columbia Pictures ..... 5 45 
Colgate-Palmolive ...... is «68 
Commercial Credit ..... 20 53 
Continental Steel ...... 16 49 
General Precision ...... ll 40 
International Silver .... 26 204 
Kalamazoo Stove ...... 6 34 
Lee Rubber ........... 17 72 
oo iid se tian 11 32 
Mohawk Carpet ....... 12 6&2 
Munsingwear ......... 12 48 


National Enameling .... 15 67 
Oliver Farm Equipment. 20 69 
Pacific Mills 
Paramount Pictures .... 14 69 


CARTS 3 @& 
a ree 22 4l 
U. S. Hoffman......... 5 34 
Western Auto Supply... 14 62 
Yale & Towne......... 18 49 
Young Spring & Wire... 5 35 
FEBRUARY 15, 1946 


Obviously, the above prices reflect 
the existence of very substantial prof- 
its. One can not expect to sell at the 
exact top. At some point, one must 


be satisfied. “A bull makes money; |- 


a bear makes; but a hog never makes” 
is an old Wall Street axiom. 

Very often, when one takes profit 
on a stock, it continues to advance, 
to the irritation of the seller. But no 
tears need be shed when one makes 
a very stupstantial proiit. 


STOCKS TO HOLD 


With the workers receiving in- 
creased wages, the chances are that 
the movies will continue to earn well 
for some time. These stocks are no 
longer cheap, but there is probably 
no need for hurry abou: selling the 
two movies in this list. 

Also, I believe one can hold Allied 
Mills, Amerex, American Agricultural, 
American Laundry, American Stores, 
Brunswick - Balke, Commercial Cred- 
it, General Precision, Swift & Co. I 
recommend taking profits on the 
others in the above list. Readers have 
done very well in these stocks; the 
profits should certainly be considered 
highly satisfactory. 

The department-store stocks, except 
Montgomery Ward, are generally high 
enough; ditto the airlines. I would not 
care to recommend new commitments 
in these groups at prevailing prices, 


even though they might advance fur- 


ther. They are not in a safe buying 
range for the long-pull. Profit-taking 
is in order. 


OILS BEST BUYS 


Because of the small production of 
automobiles and too-low fuel oil 
prices, a surplus of gasoline exists, and 
price-cutting has begun. However, the 
oils did not advance excessively, and 
hence, should not decline much. On 
any setbacks, the oils probably repre- 
sent the best buys of all groups. In 
the next few years the demand for 
petroleum products should reach new 
peacetime highs. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates or. request. 
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A NEW EDITION 


of this famous book... 
REVISED RIGHT UP TO 
THE MOMENT OF GOING 
TO PRESS... 


» “Simely! 
» Important! 
» BMaorbing! 


‘Trovaawe who read the 
first edition of “THIS IS THE ROAD 
TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS” 
have benefitted greatly in their 
trading activities. New readers will 
find this latest edition just as vital 
to their trading. Written in simple 
language, it explains the basic ele- 
ments for profitable trading, and 
lays down easily understood, work- 
able rules. The book has been re- 
vised and rewritten to take into 
full account the present market 
position right up to the time of 
going to press. 

SENT ON 15 DAYS 
FREE APPROVAL 


Purchase price refunded 
upon request 


| SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. F-1 
1 837 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


Gentlemen: | am enclosing $3.00 for “THIS IS THE 
ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS.” | reserve the 
privilege of returning book for refund within 15 days. 
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I do not believe there is a problem 
in this country or the world today 
which could not be- settled if ap- 
proached through the teaching of the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

—Harry S. Truman. 


Every human being is intended to 
have a character of his own; to be 
what no other is, and to do what no 
other cando. —ELLERY CHANNING. 


The key to the utilization of atomic 
energy for world peace will be found 
in the will of all people to restrict its 
use for the betterment of mankind. 

—Mags. Gen. Lestie R. Groves. 


The difference between intelligence 
and an education is this—that intel- 
ligence will make you a good living. 

—Cwartes F. KETTERING. 


No man can, for any considerable 
time, wear one face to himself, and 
another to the multitude, without final- 
ly getting bewildered as to which is 
the true one. 


It is foolish to try to live on past 
experience. It is very dangerous, if 
not a fatal habit, to judge ourselves to 
be safe because of something that we 
felt or did twenty years ago. 

—SPURGEON. 


Neither great poverty nor great 
riches will hear reason. —FIELDING. 


There is only one real failure in life 
that is possible, and that is, not to be 
true to the best one knows.—FARRAR. 


Science has sometimes been said to 
be opposed to faith, and inconsistent 
with it. But all science, in fact, rests 
on a basis of faith, for it assumes the 
permanence and uniformity of natural 
vlaws—a thing which can never be 
demonstrated. —Tryon Epwarps. 


A lie has always a certain amount 
of weight with those who wish to be- 
lieve it. —E. W. Rice. 


—HAWTHORNE. 





THOUGHTS 


ee on the Business of Life 


Our minds have been so attacked by 
problems of war these last few years 
that to see the goodness of this world 
we need to get above the clouds, above 
the fog, where we can see a landscape 
pure and serene. At the heart and 
origin of the universe, there lies the 
constant and palpitating heart of eter- 
nal God. 


—BisHop CHarLes C. SELECMAN. 


Fortunate is the person who has de- 
veloped the self-control to steer a 
straight course toward his objective in 
life, without being swayed from his 
purpose by either commendation or 
condemnation. —Napoteon Hitt. 


Public education is a great instru- 
ment of social change. Through it, if 
we so desire, we can make our country 
more nearly a democracy without 
classes. To do so will require the 
efforts of us all—teachers, adminis- 
trators, taxpayers and statesmen. Edu- 
cation is a social process, perhaps the 
most important process in determining 
the future of our country; it should 
command a far larger portion of our 
national income than it does today. 

—James B. Conant. 


There is hardly any place or any 
company where you may not gain 
knowledge, if you please; almost 
everybody knows some one thing, and 
is glad to talk about that one thing. 

—Lorp CHESTERFIELD. 


He who has imagination without 
knowledge has wings but not feet. 
—JosePH JOUBERT. 





A TEXT 


And I will restore to you 
the years that the locusts 
hath eaten. 

—JoeL 2:25. 


Sent in by J. F. De Coursey, 
Detroit, Mich. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
im gain to senders of texts 
used. a: 











There are men who are great execu. 
tives, who have achieved marvelous 
results in organization of their busj- 
ness and vast enterprises, but who have 
failed miserably in the organization of 
themselves. . . . The death rate of 
these top men is tragic. The world 
needs them. Many of them boast they 
have never taken a vacation, that they 
have no hobbies to ease the strain of 
their labors, and that they are too busy 
to enjoy the simplest diversions that 
might add years to their lives. . . , 
The long life of a business, or even 
of a nation, is dependent upon the 
proper organization. It’s the same 
with a human being. 

—GeorGE MATTHEW Apams, 


He who thinks his place below him 
will certainly be below his place. 
—SAYVILLE. 


Our delight in any particular study, 
art or science rises and improves in 
proportion to the application which we 
bestow upon it. Thus, what was at first 
an exercise becomes at length an en- 
tertainment. —AppiISoN. 


Tact is one of the first mental vir- 
tues, the absence of which is often 
fatal to the best of talents; it supplies 
the place of many talents. —Simms. 


Develop in youth the devotion to 
home interests and home affairs, to 
community interests and community 
affairs that led the founding fathers to 
establish a nation of communities up- 
on this continent, dedicated to a de 
cent, free life of equal opportunity 
under God, and consecrated to the 
principle that the State exists as an 
instrument for serving the individual, 
not for enslaving him. So instructed, 
American youth can be trusted. 

—JoserH P. KENNEDY, 


The most difficult thing in life is 
know yourself. —THALES. 


If we choose to be no more than 
clods of clay, then we shall be used 
as clods of clay for braver feet to 
tread on. —Marie CoreLtl. 


Happiness in this world, when it 
comes, comes incidentally. Make it the 
object of pursuit, and it leads us # 
wild-goose chase, and is never attained. 

—HAwrTHornte. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price %. 
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OUR BIG JOB FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 


Farms of this country must supply 
4 essential products and by-products 
J 4 ~—such as cotton, wool and leather. 






From far off places must come many ma- 
terials needed to make your telephone— 
including flax, mica, asphalt, tungsten, 
antimony, cobalt, tin, platinum. 






Then the mines must yield copper, Twenty-five domestic varieties of 
iron, lead, aluminum, chromium, zinc, wood enter into the nation’s tele- 
nickel, coal, gold, silver—all required * phone service. Their uses range from | 
in telephone apparatus. switchboards to poles and booths. : 
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MINING 


Wiring an intricate switchboard—through which your voice will 
go—calls for skilled hands. Remember that switchboards and cable 
are just two of thousands of items you use when you telephone. 


Raw materials must be brought together in Western Elec- 
tric plants, where skilled workers and marvelous machines 
turn them into vast quantities of complex apparatus. 


Making telephone cables no larger than a man's 
wrist—yet containing thousands of wires—is the 


job this giant strander does. 


ones h 


_ MANUFACTURING 


A Aisi, 





In to making the apparatus, West- Telephones, wire, cable and countless other products go out 
ern Electric also installs the maze of equip- to 29 Western Electric distributing houses—one or more of 
ment that is your telephone central office. which supplies the needs of your Bell Teleph Cc y- 








Pp 


DISTRIBUTING 





S supply unit of the Bell Telephone System, Western Electric 


h f industry’s most complex jobs. 7 
Today oan alte fall speed’ ahead odin not only wes Ti Csi E; J ech; Zz J Cc 


to meet immediate telephone needs, but also to carry out the MANUFACTURER 
Bell System’s $2,000,000,000 post-war construction program. PURCHASER 
This vast program promises a record in peacetime production DISTRIBUTOR 
at Western Electric—with a level of employment higher than in INSTALLER of Central Office Equipment niin 
the years just before the war—and better-than-ever telephone FOR THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM = ~and keep them! 











service for you. 








you | 


can increase wages | 


and still 


meet ceiling pric ; 
Profitably! 


- Let Us Show You How! 








GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


2nd St. yb Mm ilelibiclelul-le ae lig-t-ti 660 St. Catherine Street, Wes! 
Chicago 11 New York 17 San Francisco 4 Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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